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Chapter  1. 


THF  ORIGINAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Since  China  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
so  absolutely,  her  form  of  government  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that- of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Theoretically 
shewL;'  a highly  civilized  government  and  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  Emperor tb  rescripts  and  edicts  were  the  laws 
of  China.  His  title  was  "Son  of  Heaven".  In  other  words 
he  ruled  the  Empire  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  to  govern  the  people,  who  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  government.  If  he  happened  to  be  a conscien 
tious,  upright  Emperor  he  was  eent  by  Heaven  to  bless  the 
people.  Otherwise,  if  he  happened  to  be  a cruel,  irrespon- 
sible, and  capricious  Emperor  he  was  appointed  by  God  to 
punish  the  people  for  their  misbehavior.  In  general  the 
Chinese  Government  was  an  autocracy.  It  was  conducted 
through  a bureaucracy . 

As  an  absolute  monarch  the  Fmperor  7/as  the  initiator 
of  the  law  as  well  as  the  final  interpreter  of  the  same. 

He  settled  the  conflicts  of  opinion  among  hid  ministers. 
There  was  no  distinct  separation  of  the  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  executive  functions  as  in  the  Western 


nations . 
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The  legislative  powers  were  distributed  among  seven 
chief  departments,  although  they  also  exercised  the  func- 
tion of  administration.  But  in  reality  the  power  was  held 
by  the  Emperor  because  every  head  of  the  different  depart- 
ments was  appointed  by  and  accountable  to  him. 

The  executive  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities.  The  Governor  of  each  province  was  the 
chief  executive.  He  was  also  the  head  of  legislation  and 
the  head  of  the  judicial  department  of  his  province. 


The  minor  local  authorities  who  exercised  judicial 
powers  were  indirectly  subordinate  to  the  legislature  of 
the  central  government,  which  prescribed  minutely  their 
duties.  In  serious  judicial  cases  the  department  of  Ju- 
dicial Affairs  could  exert  the  greatest  influence  over 
them.  In  the  administrative  field  they  were  under  direct 
control  of  the  superior  provincial  authorities,  who  had 
immediate  influence  over  them. 

Practically , China  was  a decentralized  Government. 

The  Governor  of  each  province  was  almost  a sovereign  by 
I 

himself.  Each  province  was  a little  kingdom  by  itself  and 
had  its  own  budge t.«  The  central  Government  granted  to 
the  local  authority  the  freedom  to  do  everything  he  wanted 
to  do,  provided  it  was  not  too  radical  so  as  to  arouse  the 


^-Sir  R.Hart,  £ 80.-  These  from  the  Land  of  Simim 
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antagonistic  spirit  of  the  people,  and  he  must,  be  able  to 
find  a precedent.  He  might  levy  higher  taxes  than  all  his 
predecessors,  provided  the  increase  was  gradual  and  cauded 
no  complaint  from  the  people.  The  central  Government  al- 
lowed him  a wide  margin  between  the  legal  and  the  actual 
rate  of  taxation.  He  had  to  remit  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment a prescribed  amount  annually.  The  magistrate  of  each 
district  was  nominally  the  administrator  and  executor  of 
law,  but  in  reality  he  was  a mere  tax  collector.  The  local 
authority  was  allowed  to  levy  a land  tax  much  higher  than 
the  regular  remittance  to  the  Government.  If  it  was  too 
high  the  people  would  revolt,  and  the  people  would  be 
heavily  punished  and  the  official  of  the  province  would 
be  degraded,  removed,  and  sometimes  decapitated.  The 
difference  between  the  tax  actually  collected  and  the 

lA/tU'  AO 

amount  remitted  to  the  central  Government-  that  the  offi- 

A 

cial  might  realize  a premium  amounting  to  sometimes  ten 
or  even  a hundred  times  aA  much  as  his  salary.  •» 

The  margin  of  taxation  was  not,  however,  entirely 
profit  fcT  the  official.  There  are  two  things  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration.  First,  he  owed  his  appointment 
to  his  contribution,  in  other  words  bribery,  to  the  higher 
official  who  could  register,  enable  him  to  reach  his  post 
and  promote  him.  Secondly,  all  the  higher  officials  of  the 

■w-  H. B. Morse, M International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Smpire"-  p.26. 


province  were  his  overlords,  each  would  recommend  him  a 
few  secretaries  and  clerks  whom  he  had  to  employ  if  he 
expected  to  remain  in  h4-e  off  ice.  at  _aXl.  In  a lucrative 
customs  station  there  used  to  be  as  many  as  a thousand 
parasites;  each  one  expecting  to  dip  his  finger  in  the 
common  pot  in  order  to  make  a fortune  which  would  last 
him  ten  or  fifteen  years  4if  not  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
same  was  t-Cire  of  the  internal  customs  taxations.  Compar- 
atively^the  taxation  was  the  lightest  possible. * There 
was  a constant  process  of  bargaining  between  the  official 
collector  and  the  taxpayer .**When  the  collector  exacted 
more  than  the  trade  could  bear  the  trader  simply  stopned 
his  trading  and  protested;  then  the  official  would  remedy 
the  situation.  In  minor  cases  the  people  used  this  silent, 
quiet,  and  gentle  but  steady  means  and  in  important  cases 
they  resorted  to  violence.  The  machinery  of  Government, 
though  heavy  and  ponderous,  had  been  moving  on  uninterrupt- 
edly for  thirty  or  forty  centuries.  In  the  northern  and 
western  ewe-  half  of  the  Empire  caravans  of  camels  and  long 
trains  of  pack  animals  and  in  the  southern  part  boats  in 
the  canals  and  junks  along  the  coast  carried  on  trade  un- 
der such  a system  of  taxation  and  the  autonomy  of  the  Chi- 
nese was  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  industries  under  tile  status  of  taxation  were  mori- 

* Sir  Robert  Hart,  p 64. 
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bund  and  the  commerce  was  handicapped.  The  people  were 
progressing  through  coming  into  contact  with  the  Western 
world  and  with  foreign  education  and  were  becoming  enlight- 
ened and  dissatisfied  with  the  heavy  machinery  of  government. 
Though  several  vigorous  attempts  at  reform  were  made,  no 
apparent  result  was  realized.  Finally  the  ship  of  state 
landed  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Yangtze  gorge.  It  was  the  ec- 
onomic question  which  aroused  the  revolutionists  to  oppose 
the  imperialists  and  it  was  the  financial  question  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Republic.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  of- 
ficials, except  the  fixed  sum  to  be  remitted  to  the  central 
Government,  might  be  kept  for  local  improvements  or  to  line 
their  own  pockets,-  usually  the  latter. 

The  absolute  monarchy  was  further  restricted  by  cus- 
toms and  traditions  handed  down  from  time  immemorial  and 
also  by  established  precedents  as  defined  by  the  predecessors 
pn  office,  even  those  of  previous  dynasties.  The  members 
of  the  Council  of  State  had  great  influence  over  the  Em- 
peror, especially  over  the  weak  Emperors,  as  were  the  last 
four  of  the  Ching  Dynasty. 

The  provinces  resembled  the  constituent  states  of  a 
federation.  The  general  policy  was  ordered  from  the  cen- 
tral Government,  but  the  details  might  be  carried  out  by 
the  provincial  Governor,  at  his  liberty. 
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In  recent  years  a reform  measure  advocated  by  any  pro- 
vincial authority.  Governor  or  Viceroy,  or  by  joint  memor- 
ial of  both,  if  approved  by  the  throne,  H was  ordinarily 
authorized  to  be  tried  out  by  those  who  tendered  the  memor- 
ial, within  his  or  their  jurisdiction.  If  it  was  success- 
ful, other  provinces  would  be  ordered  to  follow. 

Provincial  feeling  was  not^ri-eus . A clannish  character 
still  exists.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a congested  vil- 


lage  of  30,000  to  40,000  population  with  other  -than  one 
family  name.  Three  times  every  year  they  meet  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  of  Ancestor  Worship,  and  to  revise  the  clan 
ni-oh  genealogy.  Furthermore,  in  each  large  clannish-  com- 
munity a patriarch  presides  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  and 
he  may  settle  the  minor  disputes  of  the  members  of  the 
clan,  unless  the  defeated  party  prefers  to  appeal  to  cliil 
authority.  Even  then,  if  no  sufficient  evidence  is  avail- 
able, the  civil  authority  may  appeal  to  the  patriarch, 
whose  words  carry  great  weight.  As  far  as  democracy  is 


concerned,  it  has  existed  in  China  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  national  life,  but  the  form  and  character  are  different. 

,t\v  ■ <r  ” 


V The  free  competition  system  of  national  and  provin- 
cial examinations  was  opened  to  all  male  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  This  was  the  passage  leading  to  minor  official- 
dom and  from  minor  to  higher  office . 
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The  decentralization,  however,  was  further  limited. 
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First, the  provincial  authorities  owed  their  appointments 
to  the  throne  to  which  they  were  responsible  and  account- 
able and  by  which  they  might  be  recalled.  Secondly,  the 
edicts  issued  by  the  Grand  Council, under  the  name  of  the 
monarch,  from  time  to  time,  formed  the  laws  of  the  Empire 
which  the  provincial  authorities  had  to  obey  unless  special 
permission  was  granted  by  the  throne  to  suit  the  local  con- 
ditions. 

During  the  early  period  of  commercial  communication 
with  the  trading  powers  the  central  Government  held  in 
abeyance  the  foreign  affairs,  which  were  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  provincial  authority.  If  he  was  success- 
ful he  would  be  honored  and  promoted,  otherwise  he  would 
be  degraded,  cashiered,  or  heavily  penalized.  A weak  Em- 
peror ordinarily  granted  provincial  authorities  the  privi- 
lege to  devise  their  own  plane,  especially  when  neither 
he  nor  his  advisers  formed  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
question  concerned.  If  none  of  these  was  willing  to  venture 
any  plan  the  provincial  authority'  was  to  do  so. 

Another  proof  of  the  decentralized  form  of  Government 
under  the  Ching  Dynasty  is  found  in  facts  shown  during  the 
foreign  wars.  In  1858  the  allied  forces  of  England  and 
France  attacked  Taku  Fort  and  Tientsin  in  the  North  and 
and  the  Shanghai  authorities  asked  the  allied  force  to 
protect  them  from  the  rebellion. 
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A 3 late  as  1900,  luring  the  Foxer  Uprising,  the  edicts 
of  the  Express  Fowager  ordered  all  the  Provincial  authorities  to 
tahe  part  in  exterminating  the  ’’Foreign  barbarians” . Not  more  than 
three  provinces  paid  respect  to  the  Imperial  edict.  The  others  even 
exercised  the  utmost  power  under  their  corrrand  to  protect  the 
foreigners . 

Again,  the  salt  smugglers  had  a great  tine  on  the  boundary 
line  of  two  provinces,  dodging  hack  and  *ortb  across  the  border. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  two  provinces  acted  in  concert,  ^ach 
official  was  anxious  only  to  complete  his  triiennial  term  ir  such  a 
way  that  he  might  he  either  transferred,  reappointed,  or  promoted 
if  possible.  IT  is  neighbor  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
was  entirely  J\  gnored  by  him. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Chinese  Frnpire  were  very  light. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th.  century  the  amount  of  annual  revenue 
was  only  50,000,000  taels  and  the  land  tax  formed  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  After  the  opium  war  the  public  expenditure 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  mhe  officials  were  more  tax  collectors 
than  administrators.  A very  small  portion  of  the  revenue  was  spent 
for  the  common  good.  Forests  were  left  to  Nature,  Rivers  flowed 
their  natural  courses  and, as  long  as  the  floods  were  not  frequent, 
no  one  would  pay  any  attention  to  them.  Fducation,  f i re  prevention, 
and  public  highways  and  bridges  were  left  to  private  enterprise. 
Sanitation,  dredging  of  harbors,  and  light-houses  along  the  coast 
were  almost  unknown. 

There  was  no  complete  severance  of  the  budgets  of 
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different  administrative  areas,  as  National,  State,  and 
Municipal  in  the  United  States;  Imperial,  Poyal,  and  Mun- 
icipal in  Germany;  and  National,  County,  and  Municipal  in 
England.  The  system  of  taxation,  on  the  one  hand,  bears 
a striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Mediaeval  period 
of  European  nations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  ha3  a pecul- 
iar character  which  forms  a unique  study  for  the  student 
of  economy  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  European  Nations 
were  barely  emerging  from  the  feudal  system,  while  China 
was  a consolidated  and,  theoretically  at  least,  a highly 
centralized  Government. 

The  land  tax  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  total  cash 
receipts  of  the  Imperial  exchequer (one  hundred  years  ago). 
In  the  year  1715  the  Fmperor  Kanghai  (1662  - 1725)  in  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  his  Chinese  subjects,  decreed  that 
the  land  tax  of  the  whole  Empire  was  to  be  fixed  and  im- 
mutable forever  under  any  circumstances.  In  case  of  flood, 
drought,  or  other  calamity  the  fixed  assessment  was  subject 
to  authorized  reduction.  The  reduction,  however,  was  for 
only  one  or  both  of  the  two  annual  payments,  spring  and 
autumn.  After  the  recovery,  when  reported  by  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  the  assessment  resumed  its  original 
form. 


The  permanent  settlement  of  the  assessment  of  1715 
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did  not  by  any  means  reduce  the  constant  bargaining  be- 
tween the  tax-collector,  attempting  to  take  as  much  as 
he  could  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taxpayer  on  the  other 
hand  determined  to  pay  as  little  as  possible. 

The  currency  facilitated  the  controversy  between  the 
collector  and  payer.  The  ordinary  business  was  based  on 
cash  while  the  Government  revenue  was  based  on  silver. 

The  conversion  from  copper  eash  into  silver  apecie  had 
two  fcates  - the  Government,  rate  and  the  market  rate.  The 
printed  receipt  issued  by  th^  Government  was  for  silver. 

The  tax-collectors,  sanctioned  by  the  central  Government, 
received  the  payment  in  cash,  disregarding  the  market  rate. 
The  rate  prescribed  by  the  Government  granted  them  a mar- 
gin. In  some  districts  silver  was  accepted  but  a ’’melt- 
age  fee’’  and  the  ’’cost  of  collection”  were  charged. 

During  the  former  dynasties  the  tax  was  in  the  form 
of  tribute  (payment  in  kind),  largely  in  silk  and  grain. 

A roll  of  silk  had  approximately  the  same  value  as  a picul 
of  grain.  During  the  Lung  Dynasty  (S60  - 1127  a,d.)  in 
1004  the  tribute  amounted  to  49169900  pieces  and  piculs. 

In  1049,  53^588,565  pieces  and  piculs  and  in  1064,  67y76^929 

\/\£. 

pieces  and  piculs. 

The  tribute  in  kind  required  by  the  Ching  Dynasty  took 
many  forme;  silk  from  So,  Hang,  and  Nanking,  porcelain 
from  Chingtehchen,  timber  from  Kiangsu,  fruit  from  the 
southern  coast,  wax  from  Szechuan,  and  copper  from  Yunnan. 

Jamison,  ’’Land  tax  in  the  province  of  Honan? 

**  Morse,  ’’international  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire?  pS2. 
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Since  the  Taiping  Rebellion  the  tribute  in  kind  was  con- 
verted in  four  provinces  into  money  payments,  leaving  Kiangsu, 
Chehiang,  Anhwee,  and  Shantung  still  paying  in  kind. 

The  regular  customs  were  divided  into  twc  types, - 
those  controlling  shipping  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  and 
those  on  the  land  routes  and  at  the  frontiers.  The  Hoppo 
at  Canton  wan  one  of  then  to  which  I will  refer  later. 

Formerly  the  Customs  Houses  were  mostly  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  some  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  In  recent  years  these 
customs  all  come  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Finance . 

During  the  last  few  decades  of  the  Ching  Dynasty  (1644- 
1911)  there  were  tv/enty  seven  Customs  Houses  (branches  not 
included)  as  follows 


1,  Chung  Wen  Gate. (Octroi  of  Peking) 


2,  Newchuang 


Seaboard. 


5,  Tientsin, 


tt 


ft 


4,  Chinwangtao, 


tt 


5,  Kalgan, 


Land  frontier 


6,  Chefoo, 


Sea  board 


7,  Kiao-chow, 

8,  Lin^ching, 


tt 


Land  Route 


- 

. ■' ' ■ 
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9, 

Kwe ihuacheng , 

Land  front 

10, 

Shafu  Kan  , 

»t  « 

11» 

Shanghai, 

Sr a board. 

12, 

Hwaian, 

Waterway. 

13, 

Yangchow, 

ft 

• 

14, 

Fengyang, 

ft 

• 

15, 

Vfuhu, 

ft 

• 

16, 

Kiukiang, 

ft 

• 

17, 

Gung, 

ff 

• 

18, 

Foochow, 

Sea  board 

19, 

Hangchow, 

Waterway . 

20, 

Wenchow, 

Sea  Coast. 

21, 

Hanyang, 

Waterway. 

22, 

Wuchang, 

ft 

• 

23, 

Chingchow, 

ff 

• 

24, 

Sunchow, 

ft 

• 

25, 

Chungking, 

ff 

• 

26, 

Canton, 

Sea  board. 

27, 

Taiping, 

Land  front 

These  Customs  Houses  levied  duties  on  merchandise  which 
was  classified  into  four  divisions,  viz.,  1,  Cloths?  2, 
food  sti/ffs;  5,  articles  for  common  use;  and  4,  Sundry 
goods.  The  rates  on  merchandise  were  specific,  and  were 


based  on  three  conditions 
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1,  the  place  of  production,  because  the  quality  of  an 
article  differs  with  different  places  of  production. 

2,  The  market  price. 

3,  The  distance  of  transportation,  because  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  directly  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance . 

The  port  dues  on  Junks  were  also  specific.  The  rates 
were  based  upon  the  length  and  width  of  the  Junk.  The  rites 
on  the  same  Junk  at  different  ports  differed,  and  also  varied 
with  different  years.  The  Department  of  Finance  had  author- 
ity to  prescribe  and  to  altar  the  rates  when  it  deemed  fit. 
The  collectors,  however,  were  allowed  to  charge  beyond  the 
legal  levy  a addition  under  the  name-ef  meltage  fee,a.trans- 
portation  fee,  and^cost  of  collection.  Exportation  of  tice, 
raw  silks,  satin,  and  cast  iron  was  restricted. 

In  case  of  false  manifestation  in  large  amounts,  one 
half  of  the  goods  would  be  confiscated  and  the  merchant 
was  punishable  according  to  the  civil  code.  If  in  small 
amounts  a fine  of  from  two  to  five  times  the  regular  tariff 
was  imposed. 

In  1^0  It)  , when  the  Department  of  Finance  attempted 
to  centralize  the  administration,  it  delegated  representa- 
tives, to  investigate  the  regular  customs,  who  discovered 
that  the  fee  system  existed  at  different  stations.  At 


. 
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Hwai-an  the  fee,  on  ordinary  goods,  was  three  or  four  times 
as  high  as  the  regular  tariff  and  the  fee  on  timber  was 
ten  times  as  high  as  the  duty. 

Salt  Gabelle.  The  Chinese  salt  revenue  had  a un- 

ique character  that  the  student  of  economics  should  not 
overlook.  It  also  gives  us  a side  light  on  the  Customs 
Tariff.  The  salt  monopoly  was  a mixture  of  official  and 
mercantile  elements.*  It  was  taxed  at  every  stage.  On 
the  production  there  were  the  salt-land  tax,  overt  tax,  and 
license  for  manufacture;  on  transportation  there  were  salt 
Likin,  regular,  and  purtax.  Both  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  were  licensed. 


For  productive,  admcnistrative,  and  distributive 
purposes  the  Empire  was  divided  into  eleven  salt  areas. 

The  retail  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Government:**-  50  ca3h 
in  Hupeh;  56  cash  in  Hunan;  25  cash  in  Fukien;  2d  cash  in 
Chekiang;  and  60  cash  in  Hwai  and  Szechuam. 

The  total  net  income  of  the  Imperial  exchequer  was 
very  small  ae  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Chien  Lung,  18  (1755)  - - Taels  7pl4?41. 

Chia  Ching,  5 (1800)  - - " 8,081,517. 

Kwang  Hsu,  15  (1889) " 7,716f72. 

” ”,  19  (1895)  - - ” 7,679,828. 

" ”,  20  (1894)  - - ” ISpOOpOO. 


* horse,  "International  Relations  etc.”-  p 56. 


**  Morse,  "Ibid” 
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Kwang  Hsu,  23  (1897)  - - Taels  13659?000. 
" " , PA  (1898) " IJSpOOpOO. 


" " T 29  (1905)  - - " 11^69,865. 

" " y 32  (1906)  - - " 12951,000. 

Huan  Tung,  5 (1911) 7 51,905780. 

The  annual  net  income  for  the  Government  was  between 
seven  and  eight  million  taels  every  year  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  years.  After  1895  there  was  a sudden  increase 
due  to  the  salt  lik&in  being  added  to  it.  There  was  an 
increase  of  600^  in  1911,  the  last  year  of  the  Ching  Dynasty. 
This  abnormal  sudden  increase  was  due  to  four  reasons,  as 

follows:-  / 

1,  The  year  was  an  intercalary  year  which  had  15  months. 

2,  Establishment  of  the  Salt  likin  system  and  increase 
in  surtax. 

3,  Establishment  of  Salt  Likin  system  and  profit  from 


the  Government  transportation  service  in  the^Eastern  pro- 
vinces. 

4,  The  great  discrepancy  in  the  basis  of  Government  sta- 
tistics in  the  past  and  present. 

Some  miscellaneous  taxes  for  local  incidence  are  as 
follows : - 

1,  Mining  royalties. 

2,  Fees  on  sales  of  lands  and  houses. 

3,  Laotishut>,  a comsumption  tax. 

4,  Sale  of  official  rank. 

5,  Government  lottery. 

6,  The  reed  tax.  Heeds  are  produced  upon  the  marshes  for 
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thatching  and  for  fuel.  These  taxes  are  all  insignificant. 
Some  of  them  should  be  abolished,  but  the  first  three  could 
be  developed  and  certainly  they  would  yield  a considerable 
amount . 

The  original  system  of  taxation  had  defects  as  follows. 

1,  It  was  unproductive.  The  cost  of  collection  was  too 
high.  The  local  Government  defied  the  central  Government. 
The  central  Government  tacitly  authorised  the  illegal  levies 

2,  The  Likin  stations  and  regular  customs  detained  the  trans 
portation  and  interfered  with  the  circulation  of  trade. 

5,  It  lacked  elasticity.  The  pre-determination  of  the 
annual  remittance  to  the  Department  of  Finance  le^,d  to 
the  concealment  of  the  growth  of  revenue. 

4,  It  did  not  tax  according  to  ability.  Land  owners,  great 
and  small,  paid  the  same  rate.  The  salt  tax  burden  fell 
equally  on  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Regular  customs  or  in- 
direct taxes  on  food  stuffs  and  luxuries  paid  similar  tar- 
iffs. 

5,  Certainty  was  not  guaranteed.  The  Department  of  Finance 
had  the  freedom  to  alter  the  rate.  The  junks  paid  differ- 
ent rates  of  ports  dues  at  different  ports. 

6,  There  was  lack  of  justice.  The  junks  paid  one  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  law,  while  the  steamers  paid  another 
rate  according  to  the  treaties. 
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7,  There  was  lack  of  equality. 

(a)  Different  routes  had  different  numbers  of  stations. 

(b)  Different  Customs  Houses  had  different  rates. 

(c)  Some  Customs  Houses  collected  port  dues  and  others 
customs  duties  and  still  others  both. 

Unscientific  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  the  tax- 
ation existed  and  trade  and  factories  flourished,  and  the 
people  prospered.  If  China  could  have  kept  her  policy  of 
absolute  exclusiveness,  the  mediaeval  method  of  financing 
her  public  revenues  might  have  continued. 

When  the  curtain  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  drawn 
up  the  scene  had  changed,  a new  drama  appeared  upon  the 
stage. 


Chapter  TI . 
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The  trade  hetween  China  and  the  European  nations  by  land 
route  has  no  record.  It  existed  frorr  time  iirrrerr orial  and  was  car- 
ried on  hy  private  enterprise  on  such  a minor  scale  that  neither 
the  Chinese  nor  the  Western  nations  paid  any  attention  to  it.  The 
Maritime  intercourse  was  initiated  hy  the  Portuguese  in  1511  at 
the  extrere  southern  part  of  China,  known  as  Canton  and  its  vicin- 
ity, After  a brief  period  they  finally  settled  at  v'acao.  rnhe  Span- 
iards came  next  to  China  ^r orr  Manilla  in  15753and  the  Ho]  landers 
in  1594,  English  in  1637,  French  in  1660(jand  the  Americans  in  1784. 
The  development  of  trade  was  left  to  the  English  people.  mhe  En- 
glish in  1637  first  appeared  at  Macao  where  the  Portuguese  had 
been  located  for  some  time  and  then  at  Canton.  Later  attempts  were 
made  by  the  English  merchants  in  15  64,  and  1674  at  Macao,  and  in 
1670,  1677,  1678  -1681,  and  1685  at  Amoy.  In  1681  the  English  mer- 
chants attempted  to  open  trade  at  Canton  hut  failed  on  account  o^ 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  had  sold  the  monoply  to  the  Portuguese 
for  an  annual  payment  of  24,000  taels. 

The  Chinese,  however,  were  economically  self-sufficing. 

The  two  Hwang  provinces  in  one  of  which  the  city  of  Canton  is 
located  and  Euchien  province  which  are  on  the  south  furnished 
all  the  tropical  produce  of  the  whole  nation  and  Magnolia  and 
Manchuria  in  the  extreme  north  furnished  all  the  furs  of  the 
whole  nation.  Trains  of  camels  in  the  night  and  hordes  of  horses 
and  mules  in  the  daytime  carried  the  products,  boats  ir  the 
canals  and  junks  in  the  rivers  along  the  coast  exchanged  their 
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products  ‘between  north  and  south.  The  Chinese  people  were  not 
onl  cr  I f fnfflfr hut  also  self  conceited.  Nothing  ^ror  the 
’’barbarians ” was  worth  while.  The  Chinese  thought  if  the  ,,T1ar- 
burians”  insisted  on  sharing  the  ’’civilization  of  the  celestial 
Empire”  they  should  come  and  trade  with  them. 

In  1885,  however,  all  ports  were  opened  to  ^oreign 
trade.  Tve  East  India  Company  secured  the  1 to  a ”factor;  ” 

at  Canton  which  was  destined  to  he  tie  hirth  place  and  basis 
for  further  expansion  of  the  British  trade  in  the  far  East.  The 
East-  India  Company  ventured  to  open  trade  at  Ningpo  and  Amoy, 
two  ports  further  northeast  hut  failed  on  account  o^  ■Lha  unlim- 
ited exactions  imposed  by  the  Chinese  o^ici  als . As  a result 
the  British  trade  was  reduced  to  the  port  of  Canton  alone  ij 
1715. 

Although  all  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
Imperial  decree  issued  in  1885,  for  seven  decades  / the  foreign 
trade  was  confined  to  the  port  cihy  of  Canton  alone  on  account 
of  the  same  difficulty  the  English  had  encountered,-  irregular 
exactions  imposed  at  other  ports.  This,  however,  does  not  by 
any  means  indicate  that  the  exactions  at  Canton  were  endurable. 
There  was  a constant  bargaining  between  the  subordinates  of  the 
officials  on  the  one  hand  and  the  merchants  on  the  other.  Can- 
ton being  an  ancient  and  lucrative  port  the  administrator  of 
the  customs  was  usually  an  able,  experienced,  diplomatic  bar- 
gainer. The  Yueh  Hai  Euan  Nu  or  Hoppof  the  office  of  superir- 
tcndent  of  customs)  was  the  most  lucrative  post  in  the  whole 


Empire.  It  might  he  sail  that  the  post  was  sold  at  public  auct- 
ion once  in  every  three  years  to  the  highest  T idder.  He  •further 
had  to  smooth  his  way  by  bribing  every  innate  of  the  Imperial 
polace.  He  was  allowed,  however,  not  only  to  make  a living  but 
also  to  accumulate  a moderate  ^ortune  -for  himself.  Fy  the  stip- 
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ulation  of  the  foreign  treaties  the  unrestrained  heavy  exactions 
became  a ^*ixed  tariff.  This  revolution  decidedly  benefited  the 
trade  but  it  was  a deadly  blow  not  only  to  the  incumbent  o^  the 
post  and  the  enormous  parasites  but  also  every  member  of  the 
Imperial  household.  A rich  source  of  their  triennial  income  had 
been  checked. 

In  1715,  the  Hast  India.  Company  decided  to  open  regular 
trade  with  China  by  establishing  permanent  representatives  at 
Canton.  A concordat  was  signed  between  the  Hast  India  Company 
repi’esented  by  the  Supercargoes  of  the  ships  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Hoppo  on  the  other.  In  the  concordat  the  Hoppo  promised  to 
protect  the  trade  and  to  levy  a duty  of  •''our  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  sales  and  purchases.  The  concession  so  generously  gran- 
ted was  not  intended  to  he  observed.  In  1780  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants at  Canton  organized  a guild  or  Cohcng  to  oppose  the 
Factory  system  of  the  Hast  India  Company. 

The  exactions  continued  to  increase  everr  vear  and  he- 
cane  too  heavy.  In  1787  when  the  supercargoes  protested  a rerre- 
dy  was  temporarily  granted.  In  the  following  year  a surtax  of 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  exports  was  imposed  on  all  produce. 
There  was  great  irregularity.  The  superintendent  seemed  to  have 


1.  Treaty  of  Hanking  in  1748  and  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  17  58. 
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the  liberty  to  raise  or  lower  the  rates  of  taxation  at  his  will. 
If  the  foreign  merchants  threatened  to  leave  the  port  or  keep 
their  sips  outside  the  #Bogue  the  exactions  would  he  lowered.  In 

A 

case  of  too  much  traffic  the  impositions  would  he  raised  again. 
Hour  years  later  the  surtax  of  10  per  cent,  on  exports  was  remov- 
ed by  the  edict  of  the  Bmperor. 

The  ships  usually  came  before  the  end  of  the  South-west 
monscon  (latter  part  of  October)  first  to  lTacao  and  renewed  their 
arrangement  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Co-hong  as  security 
merchant  who  had  a double  function  in  guaranteeing  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  foreign  merchants  and  crews  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  the  security  of  the  Chinese  employees  to  the  foreigners. 
Bor  these  functions  he  realized  a profit.  He  was  in  reality  mas- 
ter, broker,  purveyor,  and  steward  to  the  firm  for  which  he  was 
a security.  The  security  merchant  first  had  to  engage  a pilot 

from  the  government  o^ice  at  t'acao  paying  ^150  ^or  the  pilotage 

) 

fee,  and  a linguist  or  interpreter  paying  from  $175  to  .*250,  and 
a ship  comprador  or  purchasing  agaent  paying  from  .*50  to  *216 
and  the  last  had  the  sole  right  to  purvey  provisions  and  all 
other  articles  for  the  ship  and  her  crew  at  monoply  prices.  The 
ship  then  may  proceed  to  the  Hogue  to  he  measured  and  pay  a 
heavy  measurement  fee  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

i 

There  were  three  classes  according  to  the  size  o**  the  ship,  '"wo 
of  them  are  as  follows; 


#Bogue  is  the  only  narrow  entrance  for  laden  ships. 


Measurement  fee 

1400.00 

848.88 

Gratuity,  entering  the  port 

1013.36 

810.70 

" leaving  " 

480.48 

4p0 . 48 

Weighing  and  remittance  to  Peking. 

87.15 

150.15 

Public  charities 

117.70 

117.70 

Conversion  into  Gycee^ 

816.90 

90.97 

Difference  in  weight 

174.45 

Total 

3315.53 

8666. 67 

A vessel  of  480  ton>  paid  8,666.67  taels  for  her  tonnage 
during  this  period.  Tinder  the  Treaty  o^  Nanking  (lp4S)  she  would 
pay  178.50  taels  a.nd  under  the  Treaty  of  'Tientsin  (lp58)  150.  Or 
taels . 


Vessels  trading  at  Macao  paid  rreasurerent  fees  and  gratu- 
ities amounting  to  about  one  half  as  much  as  that  which  was  paid 
at  Canton  hut  each  had  to  pay  to  the  Cohong  8,580.00  taels  for 
the  privilige  to  trade  outside  of  its  field.  The  theory  was  that 
outside  of  Canton  there  was  no  open  port  and  outside  of  Cohong 
merchants  there  7/as  no  license  to  brokers  ^or  foreign  trade. 

Muring  the  three  months  staying  at  Canton  each  ship  was 
required  to  pay  daily  and  monthly  fees  to  minor  officials  and  at 
the  same  time  yield  a steady  stream  of  profit  to  the  interpreter 
and  comprador. 

The  various  expenses  that  we  enumerated  were  gratuitous 
to  the  officials  and  the  numerous  subordinates.  When  we  come  to 
the  import  duty  we  are  surprised  again.  Matheson  on  of  the  British 
'’country”  traders  furnished  the  following  table 


Raw  cotton.  Duty  by  tariff  per  picul. 

Authorized  surtax,  11.6% 

" weighing  fee 

Total  authorized  levy 


.150  ^ls. 
,01? 

.038 

.805 


1 Gutzlaff  "China  Opened"  Vol.II  p.  90 
8. Hunter  """he  Fan-Kwae  at  Canton"  p 100 
# Sycee  is  the  standard  silver  pounded  into  ingots  in  the  shape  of 
shoe . 

3 Matheson  wPritish  Trade"  p 115. 


, 

Duty  hy  tariff 

; 150 

Co-hong  surtax,  30^ 

.045 

Actual  weighing  fee 

.150 

Consoo 

fund  3%  on  valuation  of  Tls.  8 

.240 

T rade 

charges 

.915 

Total 

actual  levy. 

1.500 

before  1800  opium  traders  paid  import  duty  in  the  sarre 
category  as  that  the  raw  cotton  traders.  In  1800  the  impor- 
tation of  opium  was  prohibited.  This  instead  o^  being  a curse 
to  the  opium  trader  proved  to  be  a blessing.  He  was  no  longer 
incumbered  with  the  heavy  exactions  of  the  government  and  re- 
strictions of  selling  to  the  Co-hong  merchants.  He  delivered 
the  opium  on  board  his  ship  and  got  in  return  hard  cash.  mhe 
buyer  managed  to  quench  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  o^icials 
and  their  subordinates. 

After  the  ship  reached  Canton  the  Security  merchant 
was  the  real  owner  o^  the  cargo.  It  was  he  who  paid  the  duty 
to  the  government  and  the  exactions  to  the  o^icials.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  the  sole  purchaser  if  the  cargo  could  he  dis- 
posed of  at  all.  He  also  provided  storage  office,  and  lodging 
accomodations  for  the  merchants  and  conveyed  the  goods  from 
ship  to  warehouse.  He  paid  a price  which  furnished  a wide 
margin  but  the  margin  was  not  his  own  profit.  It  was  from 
this  margin  that  the  security  merchnat  paid  the  heavy ^unre- 
strained exactions  of  the  officials.  Had  he  the  ambition  to, 
foster  trale  he  could  not  have  paid  better  prices  than  he  did. 
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He  was  forced  by  the  ruthless  local  authorities  who  In  turn  had 
also  purchased  their  position  from  the  Peking  government. 

After  the  shipload  of  cargoes  had  been  disposed  o^,  the 
next  question  was  to  load  the  ship  for  homeward  trade.  Here  again 
restrictions  operated.  Silk  and  tea  were  the  only  staple  goods. 
The  former  was  limited  to  140  piculs  (175  tales)  for  a ship,  ^or 
tea  the  foreign  merchants  had  liberty  to  settle  the  price  and 
quantity  "or  the  next  season  at  the  close  of  this  season  or  they 
might  only  settle  the  quantity  and  leave  the  price  to  he  regula-t- 
Cd’by  the  harvest  o'f  the  ■following  year.  But  here  again  they  had 
to  buy  their  export  produce  through  the  security  merchant  who  was 
again  allowed  to  secure  a wide  margin  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  lower  the  price  if  necessary  so  that  there  would  he  no 
outflow  o'f  specie. 

The  one  feature  from:  time  immemorial  until  now  that 
Qhina  has  unswervingly  maintained  in  spite  of  the  revolution 
she  underwent  has  been  the  fact  that  she  imposed  a tariff  on 

exports  as  well  as  imports.  The  tariff  on  exports  had  become  as 

/ 

i 

he&Vy  as  that  on  imports  and  tbe  mandaridns  had  freedom  to  alter 

i 

the  rates.  The  only  authority  informs  us  that  the  authorized 

levy  on  tea  1756  was  20  taels  cents  per  picul  (133  1/3  pounds) 

hut  the  actual  levy  including  fees  of  different  charges  and 
gratuties  to  interpreters  and  minor  officials  amounted  to 

80  pael  cents,  four  times  as  high  as  the  authorized  levy.  At  the 

end  of  the  monoply  period  the  tariff  went  up  as  high  as  Tie. 1.279 

/ 

1 Milburn  "Oriental  Commerce"  Vol.JI  p 4P4 


for  Imperial  duty  &nd  Tla.  6.000  for  actual  levy  per  picul  almost 
five  times  as  high  as  the  authorized  levy. 

As  far  as  the  trade  of  the  period  is  concerned  the  English 
traders  were  the  merchants  of  the  chartered  East  India  Company, 
the  sole  monopolists  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  hut  the  Chinese  were 
not  in  the  least  inferior  to  them  in  matter  of  cormercial  c omh at ; 
the  authorized  Co-hong  was  more  than  a match  ^or  the  East  India 
Company  and  for  many  years  alone  prescribed  the  terms  traie. 

The  foreign  merchants,  however,  were  not  entirely  dom- 
i nated  by  the  Co-hong.  They  had  two  means  to  reduce  the  covetous- 
ness of  the  officials,  ^irst,  they  often  threatened  to  abandon 
the  trade  entirely  if  the  exactions  were  unusually  extortinate . 
Oftentimes  the  ship  stayed  outside  of  the  ^ogue  until  the  bargain 
was  struck,  and  secondly,  they  threatened  the  local  authorities 
by  saying  they  would  abandon  Canton  and  go  to  other  open  ports. 

The  local  authorities  were  afraid  of  the  latter  threat  and  they 
influenced  the  central  government  to  close  all  ports  except 
Canton  to  foreign  trade  in  1757. 

The  English  trade  although  conducted  usually  as  commerce 
by  using  silver  as  means  of  exchange  was  really  a barter.  The 
ships  had  two  distinct i ons^first , those  which  ran  between  England 
and  China  and  which  were  owned  hv  the  East  India  Company;  and 
secondly  the  "country"  ships  which  were  licensed  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  which  could  only  run  between  India  and  China.  The 
English  ships  could  not  ^urnish  a great  amount  of  produce  to  the 
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Chinese  - woolen  goods  were  too  expensive  for  the  passes  of  the 
people  and  the  richer  classes  preferred  to  wear  silk  in  the 
sur-mer  and  fur  in  the  winter.  Cotton  cloth  is  the  staple  export 
of  England  to  China  today,  hut  before  Richard  Arkwright  and  Rli 
Whitney’s  inventions  (in  the  18th  century  and  the  early  decades 
of  the  19th  century)  cotton  cloth  went  from  East  to  ^est.  The 
" country  ships”  alone  balanced  the  English  trade  by  burnishing 
two  corrrodif  ies  which  bolmd  a wide  market  in  China,  raw  cotton 
and  opium. 

Although  a merica  joined  the  Oriental  battle  field  of 
commercial  warfare  later  than  the  other  maritime  powers  her  com- 
merce was  only  second  to  that  of  England,  - especially  diiring 
the  period  of  Napoleonic  war  when  America  maintained  neutrality. 
With  slight  interference  during  the  years  between  1818-1814  the 
American  trade  with  China  was  steadily  increasing.  In  1805  the 
number  of  shippings  was  34  and  the  tonnage  10,159  and  in  1833 
the  number  of  shippings  was  61  and  the  tonnage  80,681,  almost 
doub  le . 

Since  the  American  and  European  nations  other  than 
England  had  no  colony  to  furnish  them  produce  to  trade  with 
China  the  only  means  they  could  and  did  resort  to  was  in  ready 
money,  the  importation  of  specie  in  shape  of  a Spanish  dollar. 
One  authoratative  writer  states  that  br0m  the  beginning  o^  trade 
to  1833  the  inflow  of  specie  into  China  amounted  to  as  high  as 
$500, 000, 000.  England,  too,  before  the  introduction  of  opium 


1 Morse  ’’China  and  the  Ear  "^ast”  p 97 


and  after  its  introduction  until  it  had  tecorre  highly  developed 
also  traded  in  ready  money.  Although  there  was  an  inflow  of  sil- 
ver into  China  there  was  a slight  outflow  o^  gold  which  was  not 
a medium  o*  exchange  in  China. 

The  heavy  exactions  legal  and  illegal  on  hoth  import 
and  export  sound  terrible  but  there  was  not  much  complaint  at  out 
them  on  account  of  the  shrewd  and  clever  manipulations  of  the 
Chinese  officials.  The  import  tax  in  England  on  tea  since  1806 
was  96%  o^  its  sales  price  in  London  and  .300%  of  its  purchasing 
price  in  Canton  while  the  total  export  duty  at  Canton  on  the  same, 
legal  and  illegal,  amounted  to  only  30%  of  its  total  cost  at 
Canton,  The  foreign  traders  merely  complained  that  they  had  no 
free  market  which  was  under  absolute  control  of  the  Chinese 
Monopolistic  merchants.  The  foreign  merchants  could  not  even  walk 
through  the  streets  and  see  what  articles  were  liable  to  have 
a possible  market  and  what  articles  the  Chinese  could  o^er  be- 
sides those  that  were  brought  by  the  security  merchants  and  to 
investigate  the  ri3e  and  fall  o^  prices  on  the  market.  The  last 
was  precisely  what  the  security  merchants  prevented  them  from 
accomplishing  but  apparently  they  did  not  pay  more  than  the 
contribution  of  3%  Consoo  fund  Arid  th§  levy  on  shipping  while 
all  the  other  exactions  were  cleverly  covered  and  shrewdly  man- 
ipulated by  the  Co-hong  system.  The  cost  af  all  tea  shipped  in- 
to England  in  the  seventeen  years  from  1794  to  1810  was  37,157,066 
and  the  sales  price  was  55,160,230,  a crude  profit  103%.  The 


#Consoo  fund  is  a guild  fund. 
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East  India  Company  f"paid  the  dividends  on  their  stocks  in  these 
years  solely  from  the  profits  of  China  t rade  . ” /i<3U^  R.  G>  Thior-*e_  1 e 
same  author  says,  "The  Chinese  and  the  foreign  merchants  ' oth 
had  a reputation  ^or  commercial  honor  and  integrity  such  as  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  part  o^  the  world  or  at  any  time  in 
its  history;  trading  operations  were  entirely  on  parole,  with 
never  a written  contract;  and  there  was  much  help  and  sympathy 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  were  all  allowed  not  only  to  make 
a living  hut  to  accumulate  a moderate  fortune." 

rT'he  grievance  of  the  English  country  merchant’s  ships 
trading  under  ■Lhe  license  of  the  East  India  Company  restricted 
from  trading  with  their  home  country  cried  so  loud  and  finally 
overthrew the  East  India  Company  in  April  1834.  The  monoply  of 
trading  with  China  as  fa»  as  the  English  merchants  are  concerned 
came  to  a termination 

After  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  the  Co-hong  merchants  assumed  the  dictatorship.  On  the 
one  side  there  was  free  competition  to  push  down  the  prices  on 
the  home  market  at  London  and  on  the  other  hand  to  force  up  the 
prices  of  commodities  at  Canton,  The  price  of  silk  increased 
25%  and  that  of  tea  55 % while  the  price  of  opium  15 f,  and  cotton 
of/ 
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The  sudden  change  of  prices  greatly  augumented  the 
purchasing  power  or  strict  1;/  speaking  tve  exchange  capacity  of 
China.  Instead  of  its  being  a blessing  it  turned  to  be  a detri- 
ment to  her  commerce,  a tlow  from  which  China  has  not  recovered 
yet,  and  shall  fight  against  for  time  to  come,-  the  opium 
trade  dewedr^ped^  For  a short  period  of  six  years  (1R34-1R39) 
the  opium  ^rade  rapidly  grew  and  the  complaint  o^  the  Fnglish 
merchants  aggravated  under  the  pressure  of  the  Co-hong  merchants 
and  the  Chinese  officials  and  finally  resulted  in  the  opium,  war 
which  had  revolutionized  a part  if  not  the  whole  o^  her  com- 
mercial institutions. 


Chapter  5. 


THE  OPIUM  WAR  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  NANKING. 


Opium  was  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a medical  drug  as 
early  as  the  Tang  Dynasty. (610  - OOP  a.d.)  The  indul- 
gence of  smoking  it  as  a luxury  was  not  introduced  into 
China  until  1624  - 1662,  by  the  Dutch.  * In  1729  the 
imperial  edict  was  issued  to  stop  the  rapidly  spreading 
and  alarming  vice.  But  the  prohibition,  with  severe  pen- 
alties, was  only  on  smoking.  There  was  a Tls.5.00  irrport 
tariff  per  chest.  In  the  valuation  book  of  Hoppo,  issued 
at  Canton  in  1755,  the  value  of  opium  was  TlsfO  per  chest 
( 100  Cotties  per  chest)  and  a tariff  was  levied  at  the 
rate  of  Tls5. 

It  was  imported  in  the  small  quantity  of  200  chests 
per  year  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th.  century  (1725) 
and  in  1767  the  importation  increased  from  200  to  1,000 
chests  per  year.  In  1775  the  English  private  merchants 
entered  the  opium  trade.  About  8 years  later,  in  1781, 
the  East  India  Company  closed  the  trade  to  other  ships 
under  the  British  flag.  In  the  following  nine  years  the 
trade  developed  rapidly,  so  that  in  1790  the  import  was 
4054  chests. 

In  1796  the  edict  prohibiting  opium  smoking  was  en- 
forced but  the  importation  of  the  drug  wa3  still  free. 


* Morse,  p.  175.  - Internal,  relations. 
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The  Chinese  government  was  alarmed  at  the  vice  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  drug  and  at  the  rapidly  increasing 
importation  of  it.  The  first  edict  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  opium  was  issued  in  1800,  after  which 
opium  became  contraband.  In  the  same  year  4,113  chests 
were  imported.  During  the  following  four  decades  the 
growth  of  the  illegal  importation  was  more  rapid  than 
before.  The  trade  changed  from  official  into  private 
hands;  from  the  chartered  Cohong  merchants  to  the  smug- 
glers . 

In  the  last  few  years  of  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Chinese  Mandarines  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties-  one  advocated  the  legalization  of 
the  opium  trade  in  order  to  bring  it  under  better  control 
and  the  other  advocated  total  prohibition.  In  1839  the 
leader  of  the  latter  party,  Hon.  Lin  Tze  Hsu,  presented 
to  the  throne  a memorial  which  was  so  highly  appreciated 
that  he  was  appointed  High  Imperial  Commissioner  to  stamp 
out  the  great  curse. 

Hon.  Lin’s  policy  was  to  cut  off  all  trade  whatso- 
ever, if  this  was  necessary  to  stop  the  trade  in  opium. 
For  he  realized  that  the  Chinese  are  a self-sufficing  na- 
tion, requiring  no  commodity  from  the  outside  world  to 
satisfy  her  necessit^aS .She  monopolized  the  tea  and 
silk  trades  so  that  the  inflow  of  specie  was  con- 
stant. The  foreign  traders,  dominated  by  the  ”bal- 
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ance  of  trade",  felt  that  they  must  check  this  drainage 
of  specie  in  one  way  or  another.  Since  th*-  China.  only 
accepted  opium  in  exchange  for  her  commodities-  it  became 
the  staple  import  for  more  than  a century .( 1800  - 1900) 


The  Chinese  Government  objected  to  this  trade  on  two 
grounds;  first  for  moral  reasons  and  secondly  because 
of  the  drainage  of  specie. * On  the  moral  ground  it  cer- 
tainly greatly  reduced  the  vitality,  productivity,  and 
even  the  length  of  life  of  the  Chinese  people.  As  to 
the  second,  it  was  alleged  by  a Chinese  authority  that 
the  average  annual  export  of  specie  amounted  to  Tls  ^10, 
000?000.  Morse  admits  that  the  allegation  may  be  true 
but  that  it  does  not  mean  that  after  balancing  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  the  net  export  is  so  much.  This  ex- 
port of  specie,  however,  greatly  benefited  the  Indian 
Government.  ** 

The  English  merchants  were  no  less  chafed  at  the 
existing  trading  conditions  than  wa3  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. The  complaint  of  the  English  merchants  exist- 
ed even  long  before  1854,  in  which  year  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  China  was  abolished.  On 
account  of  the  severe  restrictions  of  the  Company  the 
private  merchants  exerted  every  -nerve  at  their  command 
to  overthrow  it. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  the  English  mer- 

*-Sargent,p.55. 

**  Sargent, p. 55 . 
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chants  directed  their  attention  to  the  long  list  of  com- 
mercial regulations  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  me- 
morials of  the  English  merchants  in  China  to  their  home 
Government, from  December  9,  1854  on,  demanded  the  read- 
justment of  the  existing  Chinese  trade  regulations. 


In  1854,  after  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  China  was  abolished,  the  English  Government 
delegated  Lord  Napier  to  China  to  adjust  the  situation 

and  authorized  him  to  demand  the  following  terms :- 

1,  Equality  of  the  two  nations.-  the  sovereignty  of 
England  should  be  recognized. 

2,  The  opium  question  should  be  settled. 

5,  The  abolition  of  the  Cohong  monopoly  and  the  ir- 
regular system  of  taxation. 

4,  Security  to  foreigners  of  life,  limb,  and  property, 
from  the  principle  of  Chinese  laws  and  their  in- 
equitable application. 

5,  More  open  ports. 
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1800 

1801 


Opium  importation  between  1800  and  1859. 


1801 

4570 

1802 

3947 

1803 

3292 

1804 

2840 

1805 

5159 

1806 

3938 

1807 

4506 

1808 

4358 

1809 

4208 

1810 

4595 

1811 

4968 

1812 

5091 

1813 

5066 

1814 

4796 

1815 

3675 

1816 

4310 

Deliveries 

for  con3 

Chests . 

Value . 

1817 

5698 ' 

*4084000 

1818 

4128 

4178500 

1819 

5387 

4745000 

1820 

4780 

5795000 

1821 

4770 

8400800 

1822 

5011 

8822000 

1825 

5822 

7989000 

1824 

7222 

8644603 

1825 

9066 

7927500 

1826 

9621 

7608200 

1827 

10025 

9662800 

1828 

9525 

10425190 

1829 

14388 

13749000 

1830 

14715 

12673500 

1831 

20188 

13744000 

1832 

16225 

13150000 

1833 

21659 

14222500 

1854 

19362 

12878200 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

28507 

19814800 

Shipment  from  India. 


1838-  1839  40200 

1839  - 1840  20619 

1840-  1841  34631 
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<^in  was  appointed  Imperial  High  Commissioner  with 
power  to  override  the  authority  of  every  official  within 
hie  Jurisdiction.  He  was  the  vicegerent  of  the  Emperor. 
This  honor  had  been  delegated  but  three  times  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  Ta  Ching  Dynasty,-  a dynasty  which  lasted 
268  years,  from  1644  to  1911.  No  doubt  the  Emperor  was 
earnest  and  sincere  in  attempting  to  stamp  out  the  curse. 
But  Lin  was  not  the  statesman  to  handle  the  situation 
and  the  drastic  measures  he  resorted  to  were  impracticable. 
This  enterprise  was  doomed  to  he  -a  failure  and  a new  page 
was  opened  in  the  tariff  history  of  China. 

Hon.  Lin's  appointment  was  announced  a long  time 

ahead.  He  arrived  at  Canton  on  March  10,  1839.  The  first 

eight  days  he  took  to  imform  himself  and  gave  no  hint  of 

his  policy.  Instead  of  exercising  his  sovereign  right 

of  sieving  the  drug  and  destroying  it,  he  required  it 

Chinese 

to  be  brought  within  his  reach.  He  firmly  held  theAdoc- 
trine  of  responsibility,  that  the  foreign  merchants  of 
all  nationalities  represented  should,  as  a whole,  promise 
once  and  forever  that  they  themselves  and  all  late  com- 
ers would  not  enter  the  opium  trade.  On  March  18  Lin 
issued  an  order  to  the  Cohong  merchants  that  if  the 
opium  in  the  possession  of  foreign  merchants  were  not 
given  up  the  Cohong  merchants  must  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences with  their  heads.  Another  order  was  issued 


■ 
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to  the  foreign  merchants  informing  them  that  the  law 
which  had  long  been  relaxed  was  to  be  enforced  and  that 
the  crime  of  opium  smoking  was  a capital  offence.  Since 
the  Chinese  were  liberal  enough  to  grant  to  foreigners 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  Chinese  products  they  should 
observe  the  Chinese  law  as  did  the  Chinese  subjects. 

They  were  required  to  deliver  up  every  particle  of  opium 
on  board  their  store-ships,  to  be  destroyed.  They  were 
further  required  to  sign  a bond,  written  both  in  the  for- 
eign and  in  the  Chinese  language,  that  their  vessles 
should  never  dare  to  bring  opium  with  them,  under  the 
severe  penalty  of  the  Chinese  law. 

Captain  Elliot,  the  British  superintendent  of  trade, 
was  then  in  Macao.  When  the  order  of  March  IB  of  the 
High  Commissioner  reached  him  on  March  PP,  he  issued  a 
notification  to  the  British  vessles  to  proceed  to  Hong 
Kong  and  to  be  prepared  for  resistance  if  aggressive 
procedure  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

The  factories  were  guarded  by  armed  forces  and  the 
inmates  were  practically  prisoners.  The  comparadors 
and  servants  were  ordered  to  leave  the  factories.  Streets 
were  walled  up,  the  back  gates  of  the  factories  leading 
to  the  public  thoroughfares  were  bricked  up;  and  the  guards 
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were  strengthened. 

On  March  28,  after  a few  days  wrangling.  Captain 
Elliot  surrendered  to  the  High  Commissioner  20891  chests 
of  British  owned  opium.  It  was  first  intended  to  traas- 
port  the  opium  to  Peking  to  he  destroyed,  hut  in  accord- 
ance with  an  imperial  rescript  issued  from  Peking  it  was 
destroyed  at  Canton.  After  the  delivery  of  the  opium 
freedom  was  granted  to  the  foreign  traders. 

Lin  hent  his  how  still  further.  The  hond  required 
the  foreign  merchants  as  a whole  to  pledge  not  only  to 
refrain  themsleves  from  dealing  in  opium  but  also  to  he 
responsible  for  all  future  comers.  The  last  step  infringed 
upon  the  political  sphere  and  the  commercial  community 
under  the  name  of  ’Chamber  of  Commerce*  had  no  authority 
to  discuss  it. 

Under  Captain  Elliot’s  order  the  English  ships  and 
merchants  retired  in  a body  on  l.iarch  24  from  Canton  to 
Macao  and  HongKong  and  an  embargo  was  placed  on  Chinese 
trade.  For  future  movements  they  had  to  wait  for  the  or- 
der of  the  home  Government. 

On  July  7,  1859,  a party  of  sailors,  attempting  to 
secure  spirits,  was  involved  in  a riot,  at  the  Kowloon 
side  of  the  Hongkong  anchorage,  and  a Chinese  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  Chinese  authority  demanded  the  surrender 


* 
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of  the  murderer  to  be  tried  according  to  Chinese  law. 
After  the  refusal  of  Captain  Elliot  to  give  him  up  the 
British  were  expelled  from  Macao.  On  August  51st.  there 
arrived  a British  ship  of  war  under  Captain  H.  Smith. 

On  Oct.  25th.  an  order  came  form  the  High  Commissioner 
that  if  the  murderer  was  not  surrendered  and  the  bond 
not  signed  the  ships  must  sail  away  within  three  days 
under  penalty  of  complete  destruction  by  fire.  Captain 
Elliot  called  upon  Captain  H.  Smith  to  prevent  the  Brit- 
ish ship  from  entering  the  Bo^ue.  The  latter  with  two 
warships  reached  Chuenpi  on  Nov.  5rd.  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  order  and  permission  for  English  merchants 
and  their  families  to  reside  on  shore  with  safety.  In 
the  afternoon  29  war  junks  appeared.  Captain  Smith  open- 
ed fire  and  forced  the  war  junks  to  retire. 

The  real  war  did  not  begin  until  the  arrival  of 


until  July  21,  1842.  The  treaty  of  Nanking  was  signed 
on  Aug.  29,  1842. 

The  treaty  of  Nanking,  as  far  as  the  effect  on  tsade 
was  concerned,  had  the  following  articles :- 

1,  Five  ports  were  to  be  opened  with  the  freedom  for  Brit- 
ish merchants  to  reside  there  and  to  found  establishments 
for  their  mercantile  pursuits.  From  1757  Canton  had  been 
the  only  open  port  and  now  there  were  to  be  four  additional 
ones;  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai. 

2,  At  each  of  the  five  ports  cofin&HAs  were  to  be  appointed 


G.  Elliot  on  June  28,  1841,  and  it  continued 


. 
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who  should  communicate  directly  with  the  Chinese  officials 
and  be  treated  with  due  respect.  Formerly  the  British 
representatives  had  to  present  petitions  through  the  Go- 
hong  merchants.  mhe  co/dnsuls  were” to  see  that  the  just 
duties  and  other  dues  to  the  Chinese  Government  were  du- 
ly discharged  by  the  British  subjects”.  In  other  words 
the  responsibility  of  the  Co-hong  merchants  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  foreign  merchants  was  to  be  replaced  by 
that  of  the  coylnsuls,-  a fact  which  is  significant  for 
the  future  development  of  the  Maritime  customs  system. 

5,  The  Island  of  Hongkong  was  to  be  ceded  to  England 
to  form  the  base  of  trade  for  the  Western  World  as  well 
as  for  the  English. 

4,  A war  indemnity  of  $21,000,000  was  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  with  a sum  of  $6000,000  as  a ransom  for  Canton. In 
1841  a total  of  $27000000  was  shipped  to  London  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

$12,000,000  War  expenses. 

6000.000  Opium  destroyed. 

5000.000  Cc-Hong  merchant  debts. 

6.000000  Windfall  for  the  treasury. 

6,  The  monopoly  of  Cohong  was  to  be  abolished  so  that 
the  merchants  might  have  the  freedom  to  purchase  their 
articles  from  any  merchant  and  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs without  broker,  agent,  interpreter,  or  comprador 
being  imposed  upon  them,  and  also  to  choose  their  own 


servants 
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6,  There  waa  to  he  a uniform  and  moderate  tariff  (5%  ad 
valorem)  on  both  imports  and  exports.  An  export  duty 
of  10%  on  tea  was  allowed. 

Previous  Tariff  Rates. 


Import® . 

Levy 

Official . 

Actual. 

New  Tariff 

Raw  Cotton. 

@ picul 

Tls  .298 

1.740 

.400 

Grey  Shirting”  piece 

.069 

.573 

.100 

tfhite  ” 

ft  tt 

.285 

.70? 

.150 

Cotton  Yarn 

” picul 

.485 

?.406 

1.000 

Broad  Cloth 

" Chang 
(141  Eng. 

.712 

ins . ) 

1.242 

.150 

Exports. 

Si lk, Nanking 

@ picul 

15.276 

25.735 

10.000 

" , Canton 

tt  ft 

8.576 

10.570 

10.000 

Tea 

m if 

1.279 

6.000 

? . 500 

Sugar 

ft  w 

.269 

.475 

, ?50 

Cotton  Cloth 

ft  tt 

1.844 

2.651 

1.000 

The  new  tariff  was  a death  blow  to  the  collectors 
but  not  to  the  revenues  of  the  central  Government.  The 
rates  of  three  of  the  five  staple  imports,  the  most 
popular  ones,  were  increased  and  the  rates  of  two  of 
them,  the  less  popular  ones,  were  reduced. 


The  measurement  fees  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  Nanking.  In  the  following  year,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  July,  1845,  they  were  replaced  by  tonnage  dues 
at  the  rate  of  T1.50  a ton  on  ships  over  150  tons  and 
Tl.100  on  ships  below  that  size.  According  to  the  new 
rate  a vessel  of  900  tons,  which  used  to  pay  Taels  531- 
5.53,  or  $4420.70,  for  a measurement  fee  would  pay  Taels 
450,  or  $600,  as  tonnage  dues,  and  one  of  420  tons  in- 
stead of  Taels  2667,  or  $5556,  would  pay  Taels  210,  or 
$280. 
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After  the  Intermediary  of^Cohong  was  abolished  the 
foreign  merchants  came  into  close  contact  with  the  Cus- 
toms. Customs  officers  might  be  stationed  on  board  a 
ship,  but  could  not  exact  neither  money  nor  food.  A 
shipb  papers  and  a full  invoice  of  her  cargo  had  to  be 
deposited  at  the  consulate.  The  consul  might  intervene 
in  any  dispute  between  the  Customs  officials  and  merchants 
of  his  own  nationality. 

The  transit  duties  which  should  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  present  rates  was  agreed  upon.  This  agreement 
gave  rise  to  future  entanglements  which  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  a little  later. 

As  to  opium.  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  Lord  Palmerston,  suggested  to  Hon. 

Kiying  that  the  trade  be  legalized, which  would  bring  it 
under  better  regulation.  The  question  of  opium  became 
so  ignominious  that  Hon.  Kiying  refused  to  open  the  ques- 
tion since  the  court  did  nnt  instruct  him  regarding  it. 

The  question  of  the  opium  trade  was  passed  in  silence 
in  the  treaty  so  that  the  drug  remained  contraband, 
without  British  protection,  which  was  so  earnestly 
sought  be  the  English  merchants.  The  High  Commissioner 
was  warned  that  the  persons  of  British  subjects  must 
not  be  molested  for  any  act  of  smuggling.  The  only  pen- 
alty that  could  be  exacted  was  the  confiscation  of  their 
ships  and  cargoes. 
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The  opium  trade,  which  China  had  paid  so  dearly 
to  suppress,  not  only  was  revived  but  grew  with  great 
rapidity.  In  January, 1859  there  were  50000  chests  in 
India  ready  for  shipping  and  there  were  10000  chests  in 
Chinese  waters.  By  the  end  of  liarch  the  number  of  chestB 
in  Chinese  waters  was  doubled,  but  the  number  of  chests 
in  India,  ready  for  the  market,  remained  the  same.  In 
1858  the  import  was  20619  chests  and  in  1850  the  im- 
port was  50000  chests. 

Along  the  long-stretching ^unguarded  coasts  of 
Kwangtung  and  Fukien  Provinces  the  most  vigorous  trade 
was  carried  on.  -A-e^on-irshingly  "the  prices  went  up  as 
high  as  60  times  the  ordinary  price  in  Canton.  From  1500 
it  went  up  as  high  as  *5000  a chest  delivered  within  the 
city  of  Canton.  In  October  prices  along  the  coast  ranged 
from  110,000  to  *16.p00  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
*700  to  *1200. 

After  the  Opium  War  the  officials  who  were  involved 
in  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade  were  degraded  on 
account  of  their  bad  management.  The  new  officials  who 
were  appointed  to  take  their  positions  not  only  dared 
not  to  venture  to  enforce  the  edict  of  prohibition, but 
also  were  afraid  to  breathe  a word  about  the  abominable 
question.  In  1844  Sir  J,  Davis  proposed  to  Kiying  that 


. 
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the  legalization  of  the  opium  trade  would  kill  the  smug- 
gling and  benefit  the  revenue.  The  latter  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate the  argument  but  would  not  venture  any  persona], 
risk  in  advising  the  court  on  the  unpalatable  question 
of  opium.  The  imperial  Government  lost  its  prestige  and 
the  law  of  the  land  was  relaxed.  The  smugglers,  carry- 
ing arms  with  them,  even  defied  the  government  police 
forces.  Before  Join's  mission  though  the  opium  trade  was 
not  legalized  it  was  regulated.  It  was  conducted  under 
the  official  oversight.  But  after  the  mission  the  trade 
was  neither  legalized  nor  regulated.  Since  the  British 
authorities  refused  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a de- 
pot at  Hangkong,  the  English  smugglers  carried  the  goods 
to  Chinese  waters  and  delivered  them  on  ship  board  and 
received  payment  in  cash  in  exchange. 

Trading  conditions  after  the  treaty  of  Nanking  wpre 
reversed.  Great  Britain,  not  the  Chinese  Government, 
dictated  the  terms.  After  a number  of  cities  had  been 
captured  by  the  English  forces.  Sir  H.  Pottinger  pro- 
ceeded to  Yangtze.  On  June  "26th.,  while  the  forces  were 
still  off  17usung,  and  aprain  on  July  28th.,  before  they 
left  Chinkiang,  communications  were  received,  the  first 
from  Ilipu  and  the  second  from  Niu  Kien,  begging  him  to 
wait  for  negotiations  for  the  terras  of  the  treaty.  Pot- 
tinger pushed  on  and  reached  Nanking  on  Aug.  9th.  The 
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Chinese  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  same  day.  Fith 
the  English  threatening  to  assault  the  city  negotiatinns 
started  on  the  14th.  Three  days  later,  Aug.  17th.,  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  hoard  H.  M.  S.  "Cornwallis".  The 
terms  were  practically  the  same  as  those  prescribed  by 
Lord  Palmerston.  50  months  before.  The  Premier  was  the 
sole  dictator. 

By  new  force  of  arms  the  customs  tariff  had  been 
revolutionised  from  illegal  exactions  into  a uniform 
moderate^,  regular  tariff.  But  the  revolution  is  only 
partial.  A nation  with  4000  years  of  history  and  trad- 
ition could  not  be  revolutionized  by  physical  force  ex- 
erted by  an  admiral  (Pottinger)  or  even  by  a statesman 
( Palmers  ten.) , who  had  never  visited  her  soil.  He  mi^  t 
impose  still  heavier  terms  than  he  had,  but  he  could  not 
root  out  the  causes  of  the  grievances  and  transform  the 
heavy  machinery  of  a mediaeval  government  into  a modern 
form  of  government. 

Not  long  after  the  treaty  was  signed  the  defects 
of  the  provisions  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

1,  By  the  treaty  the  Cohong  monopoly  was  abolished 
and  the  foreign  merchants  came  into  direct  relation 
with  the  corrupt  officials  of  the  Custom  House.  The  for- 
eign merchants  who,  if  not  originally  corrupt,  must 
have  been  contaminated  by  their  Chinese  associates,  re- 
sorted to  every  possible  means  to  evade  duties  by  smug- 
gling or  by  fraud.  Chinese  laws  were  set  at  nought  by 
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this  practice;  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  ne- 
glected; the  imperial  revenues  were  greatly  compromised; 
Foreign  trade  was  converted  into  a game  of  hazard.  The 
Chinese  Government  yielded  on  exterritoriality.  The  for- 
eign merchants  abused  the  privilege  by  using  it  as  a weap- 
on against  the  grantor. 

2,  English  trade  suffered  from  lack  of  elaeticity. 

The  customs  tariff  was  rigidly  fixed  by  the  treaty  at 
5$  ad  valorem  according  to  the  prices  of  1842.  After 
one  and  one-half  decades,  in  the  year  1858,  the  press- 
ing need  of  revision  was  almost  crucial.  The  prices 
changed , due  to  first,  the  falling  of  prices^  and  secondly, 
to  the  inferior  quality  substituted  for  the  best  quality. 
The  specific  duty  which  represented  5#  ad  valorem  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  of  1845  became,  15  years  later,  10$ 

on  white  shirting  and  7 l/p  $ on  grey  shirting  on  the 
on  the  other  hand, 

one  hand,  while A the  duty  on  dyed  and  figured  shirting 


fell  to  4 l/2  $. 

5,  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  granted  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  the  privilege  of  low  rates  of  duty  on  en- 
try but  the  centuries-old  onerous  internal  dues  rendered 

the  low  rates  of  tariff  nugatory.  The  internal  duty  that 

hrp 

was  originated  in  the  Tang  Dynasty  (618  - 907)  for  the 

A 

\atmJ 

purpose  of  checking  trade  now  necessary  on  account 

of  the  growth  of  public  expenditures.  The  Taiping  re- 
bellion and  the  belligerent  insurrection  on  the  Western 
frontier  augmented  the  expenditure.  A direct  tax  would 
have  excited  opposition  and  favored  the  belligerents. 
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An  indirect  tax  incurred  less  resistance.  The  vast  ter- 
ritory of  the  Chinese  Empire  was  overlooked  by  the  dip- 
lomats. The  internal  Customs  barriers,  one  a short  dis- 
tance form  the  other,  were  very  numerous.  Before  foreign 
produce  reached  the  ultimate  consumer  the  internal  duty 
amounted  to  so  heavy  a sum  as  to  render  foreign  produce 
almost  prohibitory  in  the  far  interior. 

4,  Finally  there  was  one  item  which  remained  a mys- 
tery not  only  to  the  diplomats,  who  were  not  familiar 
with  Chinese  conditions,  but  also  to  the  merchants  with 
their  long  experience  and  repeated  attempts  to  advance 
their  trade.  They  always  appealed  to  force  but  remained 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  market  of  China  demanded 
cotton  cloth  instead  of  woolen.  The  mass  wanted  homespun, 
durable,  rough  cloth.  The  rich  preferred  silk  and  fur. 
Cotton  cloth, ^imitation  silk,  was  acceptable  to  both 
the  rich  and  the  raid-le  classes. 

5,  The  five  ports  opened  are  all  lying  on  the  South- 
eastern coast  of  China.  There  is  north  China,  a vast? 
territory  with  products  unknown  to  the  foreign  traders, 
and  there  is  the  Yangtze  River,  the  Mississippi  of  China, 
leading  to  the  richest  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility, 
and  to  the  tea  mart  of  China.  The  Yangtze  is  navigable 
all  the  year  round.  During  the  summer  season  when  the 
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water  is  high  the  regular  ocean  liners  may  go  as  far  a 
Hankow,  the  Chicago  of  China,  500  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  opening  of  new  poets,  however,  had  to  wait  for  later 
development . 

The  Maritime  Customs  Jaad  its  birth  in  1855,  eleven 
years  after  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  when  the  regular  Customs 
House  at  Shanghai  fell, with  the  city  into  the  handB  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion.  Shanghai  became  an  open  port  in 

ttlrvut/  yrvkritZ&YibdL 

1845  by  the  said  treaty,  and  the  foreign  settlement  was 
protected  from  the  rebels  by  the  forces  of  the  trading 
nations.  For  a short  time  it  was  a free  port.  Although 
the  Cohong  system  had  vanished  the  principle  still  exist- 
ed. The  consuls  were  considered  responsible  for  the  dut- 
ies of  their  merchants,  so  the  consuls  of  Britain,  Amer- 
ica and  France  requested  the  merchants  of  their  respect- 
ive nationalities  to  pay, or  to  deposit  bonds  for  payment 
of,  the  duty. 

After  the  rebels  captured  Shanghai  the  higher  offi- 
cials flocked  into  the  foreign  settlement  for  protection 

p 

and  Shanghai  Taoi'ai,  customs  superintendent,  was  among 
the  refugees  On  June  25,  1854  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween  the  Taotai  and  the  consuls  of  the  leading  trad- 
ing nations.  Great  Britain,  America,  and  France,  that 
the  Customs  House  ahould  be  temporarily  under  joint 
control  of  a board  of  three  inspectors,  one  from  each 
of  the  nations  represented.  The  board  was  to  collect 
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import  and  expert  duties  from  fereign  vessels  on  a mod- 
erate rate  of  5#  according  to  the  treaty  of  Nanking. 

The  English  representative,  Thomas  F.  Wade,  later  Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  alone  could  speak  Chinese  and  the  office 
devolved  upon  him.  After  Sir  Thomas  Wade  was  summoned 
to  the  Peking  legation  in  the  following  year  Mr.  H.  N. 

Lay  took  his  place.  Mr  Lay  was  confirmed  in  his  post 
and  became  Inspector-general  after  the  treaty  of  Tientsin 
1858,-  the  first  Inspector-General  of  the  Customs  service 
which  in  the  course  of  these  few  years  had  been  extended 
to  the  other  open  ports  in  China.  In  1859  Mr.  Robert 
TTart,  who  could  also  speak  Chinese,  was  appointed  deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Canton  Customs  and  became  acting 
Inspector-General  when  Mr.  Lay  obtained  leave  of  absence. 
On  Movember  50,  1863  Mr.  Robert  Hart  became  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  after  Mr.  Lay 
was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  the  attitude  he  held 
as  an  ally  and  not^a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

It  was  in  the  first  few  years  of  Sir.  R.  Hart's  ad- 
ministration that  the  Customs  underwent  a series  of  re- 
forms which  introduced  into  China  the  European  Customs 
system.  The  head  office  was  transferred  from  Shanghai 
to  Peking.  Sir  R.  Hart  retained  his  office  as  Inspector- 
General  until  his  death.  Sept.  21,  1911.  A few  weeks 
later  came  the  downfall  of  the  Ching  Dynasty.  He  had 


. 
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left  China  in  May,  1908,  nominally  on  a leave  of  absence, 
but  it  was  understood  that  be  would  never  return  to  China. 

years  of  Ms  life,  however*—  the®-e 
were  -two-mere— Inspectors— Genara-1.  For  the  first  two  pears 
of  his  absence  Sir  Robert  Bridon,  deputy  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, was  acting  Inspector-General.  In  April,  1910,  Mr. 

F.  A.  Aglen  succeeded  him  and  after  Sir  Robert  Hart’s 
death  the— former,  on  October  25,  1911,  was  confirmed  as 
Inspector-General  by  the  Inperial  rescript. 

The  ports  which  were  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  foreign  representatives  were  first  as  we  have  described 
Shanghai,  and  closely  following  that  the  other  four  open  . 
ports,  Ningpo,  Fuchow,  Amoy,  and  Canton.  After  the  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  the  opening  of  a new 
port  meant  the  transferring  of  the  regular  Custors  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new.  With  the  addition  of  Swatow, 
which  was  opened  one  year  earlier,  there  were  altogether 


fourteen  open  ports  in  I860-,  ^whefi  Mr.  Robert  Hart  was 
appointed  ac-ting  Inspector-General.  The  ports  opened 
at  later  periods  were  as  follows;- 


1876,  Chuingchow  (Hainan)  - - - - 

1877,  Ichang,Wuhu,  W inchow,  Pakhoi 
1887,  Kowloon,  Lappa  ------- 

1889,  Lungchow,  Mengtze  - - - - - 
1891,  Chungking  ------ 

1894,  Yatung  ----------- 

1895,  Hangchow,  Soochow,  Shasi  - - 


1. 

4. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 

5. 


. 
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1897,  Samshui,  Wuchow,  Szemao  -------3. 

1898,  Tuning,  Yochow,  Chinwangtao  -----  3. 

1899,  Nanking,  Santuao  ----------  2. 

1902,  TVantsien,  Tengyuch  - --  --  --  --  2, 
1904,  Changsha,  Changteh,  Kangmoon  - - - - 3. 
1907,  Antung,  Nanning  -----------2. 


The  Maritime  customs,  or  as  they  were  more  popularly 
known,  the  "Foreign  Customs",  sprang  wp— the  regu- 
lar or  native  customs  after  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  in 
1842,  or  more  sttictly  speaking,  after  the  Tailing 
Rebellion  sieved  Shanghai.  It  was  fully  recognized 
and  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin,  1858. 

The  regular  Customs  were  established,  as  early  as 
the  Tang  Dynasty,  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  trade 
because  the  economic  theory  of  that  time  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Plai^siocratic  school,-  agriculture  alone  was 
productive.  Customs  Houses  were  put  up,  not  for  revenue, 
but  for  hampering  trade  along  trade  routes,  waterways, 
and  sea  coast,  where  trade  was  rich.  Annual  reports 
were  not  required  and  statistics  were  unknown  to  the 
Chinese  so  that  the  taxation  system  gradually  became  a 
den  of  corruption  and  the  administration  was  infested 
with  grafters. 

In  order  to  expose  the  corruption  of  the  regular 
Customs  administration,  Russian  statistics  (1903)  showed 
an  export  exceeding  the  Chinese  customs  import  by  over 


- 


» 


, 


ill  - ?x, 


Taels  15000000  and  an  import  from  China  exceedings  the 
Chinese  Customs  export  by  over  Taels  30000000.  An  aver- 
age of  Taels  SpOOpOO  of  duties  levied  on  tvis  trade  an- 
nually found  their  way  into  private  pockets. 

The  transf ormation  of  regular  Customs  into  Maritime 
Customs  had  different  meanings  to  the  different  classes 
of  Chinese  people. 

1,  To  the  traders  it  meant  a definite  amount  of  duty 
to  be  paid  openly  at  certain  defined  times.  There  was 
no  partiality  to  a great  dealer  who  could  manipulate 
through  underhanded  ways  one  of  the  underlings,  and  there 

was  no  detaining  of  the  small  traders  who  had  no  means 

& w# 

to  bribe  the  examiners.  In  other  words,  equality  and 

A 

swiftness  of  trade. 

2,  On  the  other  hand  it  meant  to  the  official  class 
that  an  enormous  number  of  Customs  officials  and  their 
parasites  were  now Aemrloyed.  To  the  high  provincial 
officials  it  meant  that  one  of  their  many  sources  of 
private  income  had  been  checked  and  that  local  or  pro- 
vincial income  had  been  transformed  into  revenue  for 
the  central  government,  which  was  greatly  enriched  by 


this  extra  income 


, 

Chapter  IV, 


The  "Arrow"  Tar  and  the  ^reaty  of  Tie ntsin . 


The  Treaty  of  Nanking  was  dictated  hy  Lord  "Palmerston  and 
wrested  from  the  Chinese  under  the  threatening  of  force  by  °ir 

H.  Pottinger  who  as  far  as  the  Chinese  trading  conditions  were 

/ 

concerned  was  just  as  ignorant  as  hp3  instructor.  A few  ^e.4rs  later 
the  grievances  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  revealed  themselves.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  there  was  no  provision  for  revision,  while  the 
Treaty  of  Wanghia  with  America  signed  1844,  Article  XXXI  and  the 
Treaty  of  Xhampoa  with  Prance,  1844  Article  XXXIV,  provided  for 
revision  at  intervals  of  every  twelve  years.  Among  the  three  treaty 
powers  (England,  America,  and  Prance)  the  former  claimed  the 

» y 

revision  on  the  ground  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause.  The  -dorund3 
f6r  revision  were  as  follows 

1.  The  access  of  the  whole  interior  as  well  as  the  cities 
on  the  coast  or  at  least  a few  popular  inland  marts  along  the 
Yangtze  river. 

8.  Legalization  of  opium  trade. 

3.  The  abolition  of  inland  transit  dues. 

4.  The  regulation  of  emigration  of  Chinese  laborers. 

a- 

5.  The  perpetual  residence  ofAforeign  envoy  at  the  Capitol 
and  the  proper  communication  between  the  Chinese  local  chief  author- 
ities and  the  foreign  envoys. 


,/£T 
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'll i 3 time  the  three  c orrir.e rc i al  powebs  instead  of  one  acted 


in  concert  hut  France  and  England  were  engaged  in  the  Crimean  "'ar 
and  they  instructed  their  respective  representatives  to  avoid  the 
threatening  of  China  with  force. 

Yhen  the  demand  for  the  redress  of  grievances  was  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Canton,  Commissioner  Yeh.  was 
astonished  hy  this  demand  ani' said  that  the  treaties  between  China 
and  the  three  powers  were  intended  to  he  perpetual.  During  this  time 
an  incident  happened  which  brought  the  crisis  to  a climax. 

On  Oct.  8th,  1856  the  lorcha  ’’Arrow”  which  was  owned  hy  a 
Chinese,  and  registered  at  Hongkong,  lying  o'***  the  city  of  Canton 
and  flying  Hnglish  flag  was  boarded  hy  Shine se  officers  and  soldiers 
who  hauled  the  flag  down  and  arrested  twelve  of  the  crew,  though 
the  term  of  her  registration  had  expired  eleven  days  before  the 
fact  wa3  not  known  to  the  Chinese  authorities  at  the  time.  mhe 
Hnglish  Consul  addressed  the  Commissioner  Yeh  with  emphatic  language 
after  the  police  o^^icer  refused  to  surrender  the  prisoners. 

The  principle  held  hy  the  British  o^icers  was  that  under 
extertorritorial  jurisdiction  by  the  Treaty  of  Bogue,  1843  a British 
ship  in  Chinese  waters  is  British  soil,  and  all  on  hoard  are  under 
British  protection. 

f\ N ultimatum  was  sent  to  Commissioner  Yeh  on  Oct.  12th  and  the 
so  called  ”Arrow’’Har  ensued.  On  account  of  the  mutiny  in  I$dia 
and  the  crude  transportation  facilities  the  war  although  formally 
declared  was  not  immediately  carried  out,  1^  April  1858  the  allied 
forces  of  British  and  French  invaded  North  China.  The  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  signed  on  Jime  86th,  1858.  with  three  exceptions  , opium 


j 


tea.  and  silk,  the  duty,  both  import  ^nd  export,  was  established  on 

a general  basis  of  5^  ad  valorem.  Opium  was  legalized  and  levied 

a duty  at  38  Tael3  per  chest  being  7 or  8T  of  the  average  ad  valorem. 

No  transit  certificate  on  opium  was  granted.  The  original  tariff  on 

tea  ijifc  2.  50  Taels  per  picul  amounted  to  between  15^  and  SO"7,  ^he 
/ ' in 

original  rate  of  duty  on  silk, an  article  which  Franco  was  highly 

interested,  was  much  below  8%  of  the  average  value.  On  account  of  * 

the  opposition  of  the  French  ambassador  the  rate  of  taxation  on  silk 


remained  the  some.  The  tariff  was  still  on  the  basis  'the  supple- 
mentary treaty  of  1343,  -5%  ad  valorem  was  carried  out  in  specific 
duty;  in  other  words  on  account  of  the  changing  of  prices  the  tariff 
of  1343  was  readjusted  to  correspond  with  the  new  price  list.  Article 
not  enumerated  in  the  list  were  to  be  liable  to  a duty  of  5%  on  the 
value,  Coramo tities  supposedly  for  the  sole  consumption  of  the  foreign 
residents  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  duty.  These  kinds  of  articles 
in  the  course  of  years  were  taken  up  by  the  Chinese  and  were  consumed 
in  large  quantities  since  there  was  no  revision  of  the  tariff  until 
1909  the  Imperial  exchequer  suffered  heavily  from  this  concession. 

The  following  commodities  are  absolutely  prohibited  from 
importation 

1.  Munition  o^  war,  and  raw  materials  for  munition.  This 
was  very  strongly  emphasized  on  account  of  the  rebellions  raging 
simultaneously  in  different  section  in  the  Fmpire. 


0 

2.  CalV, being  a government  monopoly  the  strictest  prohibition 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue. 


Commodities  prohibited  to  export:- 


> 
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1.  Hopper,  cash  ani  rice  were  prohibited  hut  since  1869 
are  allowed  to  he  transported  from  one  Chinese  port  to  another 
hut  foreign  export  is  still  prohibited. 

2.  Bean  ani  he an cakes  were  prohibited.  (Removed  in  1869) 
Uniform  system  of  customs  administration  and  collection 

was  to  he  informed  fe.t  an  the  open  ports. 


New  Customs  Regulations  on  Cor-mercial  Chips. 


On  arrival  of  a ship  the  customs  might  send  o^icers  on 
hoard  to  protect  the  revenue.  They  must  he  provided  with  food  tnd  ctruM- 

flic Owts 

^no  fee.  The  shipmaster  must  immediately  present  the  pajjers  to  report 
her  name,  tonnage,  and  the  nature  of  her  cargo  to  the  customs  throufeja 
hi3  respective  consul.  Permit  to  open  hatches  might  then  he  issued. 
After  all  dues  and  duties  had  been  paid  the  custom  was  to  issue  a 
port  clearance  and  the  ship’s  papers  might  be  returned  through  the 
consul  without  which  she  could  not  sail.  In  case  of  false  manifest 
she  was  liable  to  a fine  of  500  Taels.  In  case  o^  smuggling  the 
ship  concerned  might  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  trading  further 
at  Chinese  ports.  All  fines  were  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  government. 

The  treaties,  on  the  one  hand,  fully  protect  the  merchants 
in  the  assessment  of  his  goods,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were 
any  suspicion  the  customs  might  call  other  merchants  to  arbitrate, 
but  there  was  no  power  to  call  for  invoices. 

The  tonnage  dues  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  Treaty  of 
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Nanking  and  , the  treaty  o^*  Tientsin  the 
r. 

from  .50  Taels  a ton  to  .40  Tael3  ^or 
,10  Taels  for  vessels  of*;  less  than  150 


dues  were 
a vessel  of 
tons.  The 


further  reduced 
larger  size  and 
lues  were  to  he  paid 


i 
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once  in  every  four  months  in  Advance.  In  case  a ship  was  laid  up  for 
repairs  in  a Chinese  port  the  time  limit  was  extended  equal  in  lengtl 
to  the  time  she  was  undergoing  repairs.  In  case  re-pairs  were  done  in 
a port  other  than  Chinese  the  privilege  was  not  to  ve  granted.  Che 
tonnage  dues  were  not  a cf  the  imperial  exchequer;  seven  tenths 

of  the  gross  collection  was  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  aids 
to  navigation  and  three  tenths  was  appropriated  to  ^e stern  Education. 

T-rnmrit  Kv-a,.  By  the  Treaty  of  TTanking  the  term  of  the 
provisions  for  transit  dues  was  very  vague.  After  1854  the  number  of 
local  harriers  was  greatly  increased  so  that  the  turden  of  the  local 
duty  on  goods  was  almost  prohibitory.  By  the  Treaty  of  mientsin  the 
foreign  merchants  were  to  he  entitled  to  commute  all  inland  dues 
by  one  payment  in  advance  to  the  maritime  customs  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  one  half  percent  on  the  value,  half  the  tari”**  duty. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  the  consul  and  the  Chinese  customs 
o^icials  were  to  have  Joint  authority  in  regard  to  the  installation 
of  lights  and  other  apig  to  navigation.  mhe  Inspect  or-Oeneral  was  so 
thorough  in  his  management  that  the  enforcement  of  this  Joint 
stipulation  was  not  necessary.  The  stipulations  08  the  treaties  of 
the  three  powers  in  regard  to  free  engagement  of  pilot  were  also 
rendered  superfluous  through  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Inspector  General.  TT7~~  :idh- 

-Tfao-Ttt. I p 1 vi g %?he£lJLir> n . The  Taiping  Rebellion  had,  great  effect 
on  the  development  of  trade  of  this  period,  deserving  our  attention. 

In  1760  the  strong  Emperor  CHien  Lung  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
weai  son,  Chia  Ching,  during  whose  reign  cf  twenty-four  years  there  was  a 
period  of  decline  followed  by  a series  of  rebellions.  Chia  Ching  was 
succeeded  by  his  3on,  Tao  Hwang,  in  1820  who  attempted  to  remedy  ") 


e situation  tut  of  no  avail.  Tn  April,  1852,  the  "aiping  Rebellion 
started  in  Hwang  Hsi  Province,  the  extreme  soutl  west  corner  08  tie 
Empire.  with  surprising  swifTiess  the  revels  marched  toward  the 
center  o2  China.’ Ref  ore  the  end  of  the  year,  by  Dec. 23rd.,  1852, 
Hanyang  ;.os  taken  and  Wuchang, the  Provincial  capitol  and  th  trade 
center  on  January  12th,  1853.  floating  down  the  current  of  Yangtze 
River  the  trade  marts  along  tve  banks  were  destroyed  and  devastated  ' 
one  after  anonther.  On  ’Tarch  19th.,  1853,  the  ancient  capitol  of  the 
Empire  Hanking  was  taken  by  assault.  TTad  the  rebels  floate  down  the 
current  a little  further  and  came  into  contact  with  ^oreign  merchants 
where  they  could  have  secured  enough  war  supplies  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  lynasty. 

T1  \ ] t lted  for  a few  years  and  became  demoralize  * They  tl  en 
turned  north  by  land,  butchering,  burning,  and  devastating  wherever 
they  went.  They  went  north  a3  far  as  Chinghai  Hsien  and  Tuliu  Chen 
on  October  28th,  1853,  twenty  and  twelve  miles  away  from  Tientsin 
respectively  and  the  capitol  is  only  eighty  miles  north  o^  Tientsin. 

For  a little  more  than  a year  the  rebels  the  whole  length 
of  the  vast  Empire  almost  without  any  opposition.  Ho  effective 
resistance  was  offered  until  they  came  too  close  to  the  seat  of  the 


government . 

The  discontentedness  and  the  anti-Manchu  feeling  were 
30  strong  that  tofcher  independent  insurrectors  availed  themselves 


of  the  opportunity  to  play  great  havoc. 

Had  the  rebels  been  able  to  restrain  themselves  from  brutality 
and  had  tbeir  leader,  been  a statesman  and  a civil  administrator 
as  wrell  as  organizer  and  warrior  he  might  have  succeeded  in  establish- 


Ji/A* 

ing  himself  perman^.ly.  The  brutality  and  the  levastatior  of  his  army 
aroused  two  Chinese  statesmen  to  appose  and  finally  overt1", row  the  rebel 

The  result  of  the  rebellion; 

1.  ^en  the  rebels  occupied  the  Yangtze  valley  the  consuming 
market  was  iebarred  and  the  import  trade  t-rade  was  closed.  "Put  the 
importation  of  opium  was  greatly  increased.  The  inland  market  for  tea 
was  destroyed.  The  tea,  however,  f6und  its  only  market  in  Shanghai 

by  land  route  for  foreign  shipping.  The  exports  o^  silk  also  increased 

as  shown  by  the  following  ; If 51 20,631  bales,  1852 41,293, 

1853 58,319,  1858 85,970. 

The  increase  on  the  import  of  opium  was,  however,  too  small 
to  balance  the  increase  on  export  of  tea  and  silk  and  the  difference 
had  to  be  made  up  by  specie  payment  in  shape  of  Corolus  or  Spanish 
dollar  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV  (1788-1808) 

2.  The  growth  of  likin  duty,  The  literal  translation  o^  likin 
is  "one-thousandth”  of  one  tael  of  silver  charged  as  a transit  duty 

on  the  value  of  goods.  It  may  be  called  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  one  tenth 
of  one  percent.  After  the  Taiping  rebels  occupied  the  south  and 
central  part  of  the  Empire  the  most  reliable  source  o4’  public  revenue, 
land  tax,  was  checked.  When  the  vigorous  suppression  took  place  there 
was  no  revenue  available  to  defray  the  military  expenses.  The  author- 
ities v/ere  driven  to  devise  new  means  to  meet  the  expenditure.  In  1853 
the  new  form  of  taxation  had  its  tri&l  in  Yiangsu,  the  most  productive 
province  in  the  Empire,  with  Yanking,  Coochow,  and  shanghai  as  its 
leading  commercial  cities. Within  the  next  twenty  years  from  1354  the 
likin  bureaus  were  established  in  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China 
Proper  and  in  the  two  Manchurian  Provinces,  Tirin  and  Pengtien. 
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The  rates  of  Likin,  mheoret ically  the  likin  is  a contribution 
of  one- thousandth,  hut  in  practice  on  account  o ? necessity  of  revenue 


for  suppression  of  rebels  the  rates  were  different  in  different 
province.3  and  at  different  tires,  further  there  was  no  uniform  rate 
in  regard  to  diffemt  classes  of  goods.  THE  rated  ranged  from  one  to 
nine  percent.  The  burden  of  this  tax  cannot  be  measured  by  the  rate 
alone  on  a given  class  o^  goods,  in  a given  province,  at  a given  time, 
because  the  number  of  likin  stations  enroute  which  varied  with  place 
and  time  must  be  taken  into  consi lerat ion. 

Revenue.  According  to  the  Chinese  nature  any  vurden  aided 
cannot  be  removed  even  though  the  cause  of  the  burien  had  disappeared 
so  that  after  the  suppression  o^  the  rebellions  the  tax  continued  and 
its  channel  was  changed  to  the  local  improvement.  The  Department 
of  Finance , however,  may  secure  a share  of  the  revenue  from  the  rich 
provinces  by  negotiation  with  its  govenor.  ^he  provincial  authorities 
always  attempted  to  keep  the  actual  amount  secret  in  order  to  reduce 
if  not  avoid  the  great  demand  of  the  possible  interference  of  the  ' 
Department  of  finance. 

The  Administration.  The  govenor  each  province  who  was 
the  commander  of  the  government  forces  as  well  as  in  charge  o^  the  war 
revenues  and  consequently  the  administrator  of  the  likin  tax.  The 
nature  of  this  tax  has  changed  from  a war  tax  to  local  improvement 
tax  which  is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  o the  governor.  A Chief 
bureau  was  established  in  each  provincial  capitol  to  form  the  center- 
of  administration  of  the  province. 

/» . Tb n gave  virth  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Ry  "the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  ten  more  ports  were  opened  to 
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/Ichinese  goverment , they  amount  to  revolution,  and  involved  the  surrender 

lju  ■ 

\ ' of  some  of  the  most  cheriehei  principles  of  the  traditional  policy  o^ 

L'  4-fett ") ! 

, the  empire." 

) 

^here  is  only  one  exception  which  marks  the  pecularity  o^  the 
Chinese  trade, -the  customs  duty  is  levied  on  export  as  well  as  on  im- 
ports oil  the  same  has  is  being  hoth  assessed  at  rates  based  on  a nom- 
inal rate  of  5T  ad-  valorem. 

The  British  government  Bought  the  Opium  War  for  all  trading 
nations.  The  concessions  granted  by  the  Chinese  government  no4-  only 
benefitted  the  British  merchants  but  all  those  who  entered  the 
Bastern  trade.  It  also  marks  the  changing  of  the  principle,  formerly 
if  there  wad.  ahy  grievance  to  he  redressed  the  policy  resorted  to 


was  that  o*  local  p 


pression* and  th 


e new  policy  was  that  the  direct 


communication  and  negotiation  with  the  central  government. 

The  '’Arrow”  ^ar  and  the  ’"ar  I860  mark  another  change,  - 
the  concert  of  the  powers  of  two  governments  fought  for  all  other 
trading  nations. 

Trough  the  treaty  stipulations  the  customs  tariff  so  minutely 

t 

prescribed  that  the.  whole  tariff  system  was  revolutionized,  ^ut  the 
Administrative  reform'  to  carry  out  these  requirements  in4  o the  full 
effect,  and  the  internal  readjustment  called  for' some  one  to  accomplish 


the  same . 


. 
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Chapter  V. 


The i Administration  of  Sir.  Robert  Hart. 

The  Taiping  Rebellion  forced  the  customs  superintendent, 
Shanghai  Taotai,  to  resort  to  temporary  means  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  three  consuls  at  Shanghai  to  control  the  tariff  on  import  and 
export  during  the  period  of  turmoil.  Under  the  agreement  each  nation, 
irrespective  of  the  volume  of  its  trading,  nominated  one  inspector. 

The  British  nominee  assumed  leadership  merely  because  the  first  inspector, 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Wade  and  a year  later  his  successor,  N.H.  Lay  could 
master  the  Chinese  language. 

The  shanghai  Taotai,  an  officer  of  fourth  rank,  without 
any  instruction  from  higher  authority  had  no  right  to  deed  his  office 
to  aliens.  He  succeeded  with  immunity  only  on  accoxint  o^*  the  Situation. 

The  fate  of  the  Ching  Dynasty  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  The  only  possible 
means  of  checking  the  smuggling  was  by  granting  such  privilege  to  foreign 
consuls  who  were  in  command  of  the  foreign  settlement,  the  section  immune 
from  the  attack  of  the  rebels.  This  procedure,  however,  met  the  approval 
of  the  central  government  on  the  ground  that  the  new  management  yielded 
greater  revenue  than  the  system  administered  under  a Chinese  superintendent. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  irregular  exactions  were  transformed 
into  a uniform  tariff,  hut  within  a short  period  new  abuses  arose.  Although 
the  regulations  were  revolutionized  the  original  set  of  grafting 
officials  remained,  and  new  abuses  were  bound  to  arise.  The  merchants 
on  the  one  side  and  the  numerous  unpiad  collectors  on  the  other 
carried  on  a kind  of  illicit  bargaining.  The  cargo  might  pass  the 
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foreign  trade,  Yewchuang,  Hhe^oo,  Hankow,  riukiang,  Chinjciang, 

Taiwanfu , Tamsui,  Cwatow,  Kiungchow, and  banking. "wo  years  later  in 
I860  Tientsin  was  also  opened. 

The  admission  of  foreigners  into  vangtze  river-rTT?  ports, 
Honkow,  Hiukiang,  Ohinkiang,  and  Yanking  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  concession  on  the  part  o^  the  Chinese  government.  There 
not  only  the  possibilities  of  smuggling  , but  the  danger  of  foreigners 
supplying  arms  to  the  rebels. 

o 

Since  I860  the  position  of  trade  has  been^reversed . "he 
treaty  powers  dictated  the  terms  and  Its  id  down  the  rules  to  regulate 
the  trade.  China  was  first  weakened  by  a few  succeeding  weak  ^mperors 
and  later  by  the  Opium  War,  Rebellion,  "Arrow"  war  and  finally  the 
mar  of  1860. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  treaty  powers  were  similar  in  many  way 
to  those  of  the  Western  nations.  Tn  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  however, 
the  concessions  were  extorted  under  military  pressure.  "he  age  honored 
traditions  were  waived.  The  navigation  of  foreign  boats  in  the  Yangtze 
and  freedom  to  travel  in  the  inland  and  finally^  the  most  important, 
the  perpetual  residence  of  foreign  ambassadors  in  Peking,  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  tradition  and  policy  o^  the  Chinese 
government,  "'he  demand  o^  the  last  clause  caused  the  war  of  186C  . 

The  government  was  so  indignant  at  it  and  refused  to  ratify  it.  It 
was  revolution  to  the  Chinese.  Lord  Elgin’s  own  words  show  the  real 
situation.  "The  concessions  obtained  in  it  from  the  Chinese  government 
are  not  in  themselves  extravagant ; nor,  with  exception  of  the  import an 
principle  of  extra-territoriality,  in  excess  of  those  which  commercial 
nations  are  want  freely  to  grant  to  each  other ; but  in  the  eyes  o^  the 


the 

customs  without  being  examined  and  partially  declared  us  soon  u ■ pockets 
of  the  minor  customs  officer®  were  sat4-®flrrd\  A large  ount  of 

imports  and  exports  passed  untaxed  annually  and  the  government  revenue 
suffered  heavily. 

The  new  institution  created  at  Shanghai  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  was  felt  keenly  by  the  traders  because  the  uniform  tari^^  placed 
them  at  u disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  corrupted  system  under 
the  Chinese  superintendents  at  other  ports.  In  1856  two  year3  after 
the  Shanghai  customs  house  was  under  the  management  the  British 
representative  the  American  merchants  unanimously  presented  a petition 
to  their  new  consul  advocating  tl  e return  of  the  customs  to  th6 
Chinese  superintendent  in  order  to  insure  tie "facilities”  they  used 
to  enjoy  and  the  "facilities”  that  the  other  four  ports  were  enjoying. 
They  further  complained  unless  they  were  situated  on  equal  footing  with 
the  foreign  merchants  at  other  ports  tvey  were  placed  at  a disadvantage. 
When  the  Tariff  committee  met,  in  Bov. 1858,  the  collection  of  duty  under 

.a  uniform  system  t 11  41  e open  ports  was  emphasized  in  the  following 
words  of  Rule  10. 

”The  high  officers  appointed  by  Chinese  government  to  super- 
intend foreign  trade  will  accordingly  from  time  to  time,  either  himself 
visit, or  will  send  a deputy  to  visit  the  different  ports.  The  said 
high  officer  will  he  at  liberty,  of  his  own  choice,  and  irvicjpndervtly 
of  the  suggestion  or  nomination  of  any  British  authority,  to  select 
any  British  subject  he  may  see  fit  to  aid  him  in  the  administration 
of  customs  revenue;  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling;  in  the  defnition 

A 

of  port  boundaries;  or  in  discharging  the  duties  o4*  harbor-master;  also 
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in  distribution  of  the  lights,  Buoys,  Beacons,  ani  the  like,  the  main- 
'tainance  of  which  shall  he  provided  for  out  of  the  tonnage  lues.” 

By  this  treaty  all  the  open  ports  were  pledged  on  the 
joint  surveilance  of  Imperial  commissioner  Hsieh  and  Mr.  Robert  Hart. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Hanking  (1842)  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
(1858)  corruption  continued  but  it  was  covered  by  a veil  of  secrecy.  "Old 
wine"  was  put  in  "new  bottles."  When  Thomas  Wade  and  a year  later  N.H. 

Lay  followed  each  other  in  the  Inspectorship  the  system  was  carried  out 
just  as  the  treaty  negotiation  intended.  It  was  comparatively  easier  for 
them  to  conduct  the  tariff  system  because  the  old  system  was  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  rebellion.  The  actual  reform  did  not  take  place  until 
Mr.  Robert  Hart  undertook  the  monumental  task  in  1861.  The  preponderent 
difficulties  he  encountered  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

One  class  was  concerned  with  the  foreign  merchants.  Turing 
the  period  between  the  Treaty  of  Hanking  (1842)  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
(1858)  when  the  regulated  tariff  of  five  per  cent. ad  valorem  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  Chinese  superintendent,  the  duties  were  left 
to  the  liguists  on  the  foreign  side  and  frith  the  minor  customs  officials 
on  the  other.  The  examination  of  goods  then  became  a farce  and  the 
amount  paid  was  settled  by  an  informal  bargaining  between  the  representa- 
tives of  both  sides. 

The  expense  of  collection  under  this  system  estimated  by 
Sir  Robert  Hart  amounted  to  as  high  as  100%.  The  incidence  of  the  tax 
was  by  no  means  uniform.  The  shrewd  bargainers  and  the  great  firms 
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reaped  the  benefit  while  the  email  merchants  suffered  butjas  compared 
with  the  former  on  the  whole  he  paid  less  than  the  prescribed  tariff. 

When  the  uniform  tariff  wa3  Enforced  the  relation  between  the  foreign 
merchants  and  the  customs  inspectors  became  strained.  The  Hongkong  and 
the  Shanghai  Chambers  of  Commerce  both  complained.  To  these  merchants 
they  maintained  an  attitude  that  even  smuggling  was  an  offence  only 
against  the  treaty  but  not  against  the  Chinese  Revenue  laws. 

The  second  class  of  difficulties  was  concerned  with  the 
Chinese.  Hirst,  the  "foreign'’  customs  house  employees  displaced  a great 
number  of  the  Chinese  minor  officers. 

Secondly,  the  provincial  authorities  were  offended,  formerly 
the  Superintendents  of  Customs  were  subordinate  and  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  governor  of  each  province.  The  proceeds  of  the  customs 
tariff  were  subject  to  local  expenditure.  Under  the  foreign  inspectorate 
the  central  government  received  the  benefit.  The  foreign  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Inspector-General  did  not  agree  with  his  Chinese  colleague, 
the  Superintendent,  who  was  responsible  to  the  provincial  authority  and 
therefore  inclined  to  consider  local  needs, 

Furthermore  the  staffs  were  composed  of  citizens  of  various 
nations  trading  with  China.  The  ninteen  Commissioners  ( 7 British,  6 
American,  3 French,  3 German)  were  supported  by  four  n&t ionalties 
indirectly.  The  Inspector-General  had  limited  authority  over  them.  He 
had  to  exercise  the  authority  under  his  command  tactfully  and  discretely. 

He  had  to  be  loyal  to  the  government  which  he  served.  Any  necessary 
introduction  which  was  stipulated  in  the  treaties  had  to  be  conducted 
with  caution.  Harshness  might  overthrow  the  whole  plan.  Under  the 
haughtiness  and  notorious  concervativeness  of  the  Chinese  authority 
lc. 
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each  step  of  innovation  was  a revolution. 

Mr.  N.H.  Lay  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  o^  his  independent 
position.  Mr.  R.  Hart  avoided  this.  The  master  he  served  was  further 
hound  ty  two  treaty  clauses, ’’extra-territoriality”  and  ’’most-favored 
nation.”  In  case  of  violation  of  Chinese  law  in  Chinese  territory  as 
smuggling  the  offender  1 ' to  he  treated  the  lightest  possible 

Governed  by  the  "most-favored  nation"  clause  no  privilege  couli  he 
granted  to  any  one  without  regarl  to  the  oxher  treaty  nations,  ^ven 
privileges  granted  under  any  condition  would  he  claimed  vy  others  vut 
refused  to  he  hound  hy  the  conditions,  ^rance  had  always  refused  in 
principle  to  he  hound  hy  condition  ittached  to  co  sions  made  to 
other  powers,  while  claiming  all  advantages  under  the  "mo st- favored- 
nation”  clause. 

Hnler  the  Treaty  Hanking  the  "British  consul  promised  to 
support  the  chine sc  in  the  protection  of  their  revenue;  the  policy 
'was  not  under  stipulation  in  the  treaties  with  other  powers,  so  that  the 
British  smugglers  were  penalized  while  others  lid  it  vixh  immunity. 

This  placed  the  former  at  a disadvantage  and  was  soon  abandone  d 

During  the  transition  period  ^ir  Pobert  Hart  was  the.  only 
stepping  3tcne  between  the  new  and  ancienx  regime.  Innovate  or  forced 
frorr.^  out  side  amounted  to  very  little  buh  the  internal  change  which 
he  accomplished  through  his  skillful  tactics  was  immortal. 

In  ~iditon  to  collecting  duties  on  imports  and  exports  accord- 
ing to  The  treaties,  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  are  delegated  with 
four  oA1'er  functions,  viz., 

1.  Duties  on  coasting  trade,  in  foreign  built  bottoms  whether 
owned  by  Chinese  or  foreigners  and  paying  a full  exporA  duty,  a lx  If  duty 
on  landing. 
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2.  Tonnage  dues  and  shipping. 

3.  Transit  duties  of  one  half  the  regular' tariff  exempting 
foreign  imports  from  further  taxation  on  removal  inland  and  native 
produce  from  inland  mart 3 intended  for  export  to  foreign  countries. 

4.  Likin  (special  levey  in  addition  to  tariff) on  foreign 
opium  since  1887. 


. 


5.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  statistics  in  both 
Chinese  and  English.  This  work  was  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  As  late  as 
1900  when  the  Likin  taxation  was  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the 
Inspector-General,  the  Department  of  Finance  stated  that  the  Department 
had  no  statistics  to  show  how  much  revenue  was  realized  in  the 
previous  years.  The  statistics  under  the  Inspector-  General  started 
in  1860  and  assumed  their  present  ^orm  in  1866. 

In  the  matter  of  Administration  the  Inspector^-General  was 
invested  with  full  authority.  The  appointment,  transfer,  and  dismissal 
of  commissioners  at  one  of  the  ports  had  been  reported  to  higher  author- 
ity, The  appointment,  promotion,  transfer,  or  discharge  of  all  other 
foreign  employees  were  entirely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector- 
General  -while  the  appointment  of  the  Chinese  sta^f  of  each  port  was  left 
with  the  commissioner  of  such  port.  On  account  of  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  foreign  Legation  representatives  in  respect  to  their  own  respective 
nation,  the  Inspector-General  during  his  period  of  tenure  of  half  a 
century  (1862-1911)  probably  exercised  a power  which  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  world  by  any  servant  of  state. 

The  Likin  was  a hinde ranee  upon  the  ns-tive  produce.  Since 
the  foreign  imports  were  immuned  from  the  likin  tax  because  they  were 
covered  by  documentary  protection  which  was  valid  for  three 
years  from  time  of  entrance.  So  heaVy  was  the  Likin 
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tux  t’  at  the  Chinese  produce  rright  he  shipped  to  a foreign  port, example 
Hongkong  on  its  way  from  south  to  north  or  vice  versa,  pay  in*  one 


export  duty  and  one  import  duty,  anl  : ' £ 

might  still  show  u balance  of  profit  over  paying  all  1 

of  a few  hundred  miles  fron  the  place  of  production  ‘‘ro 


transit  due  end 
ocal  t axat i on s 
that  of  c o n sump/ 
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The  volume  of  re-export  trade  was  so  great  that  it  caused  the 
establishment  a syster  o^  ’’Importers  passes”.  Goods  covcre  ' by  these 

3 

passes  either  in  the  hands  of  importers  or  purchaser  rr: i gh * he  re-exported 
to  any  tther  port  free  from  further  charge.  If  going  to  an  "inland” 
place  the  merchant  had  the  option  of  paying  Likin  enroute  or  paying 

i 

half  duty  for  transit  dues  and  cf  obtaining  a"transit  pass  inwards." 

a 

The  circulation  Chinese  produce  is  subject  to  likin  tax 
n 

at  every  station.  If  intended  for  export  the  produce  will  he  free  from 
Likin  on  payment  o^  half  duty  and  obtaining  "transit  pass  outwards"  . 
Txport  duty  bad  to  te  paid  on  shipping  either  to  foreign  countries  or 
to  another  Chinese  port.  In  the  latter  case  a "duty  proof”  was  issued. 

On  arrival  at  the  next  port  a half  duty  was  paid  again  as  "coast  trade 
duty’.’  If  the  coast  trade  goods  were  moved  anywhere  inland  from  the 
second  port,  the  coast  trade  duty  was  refunded.  In  case  of  re-shipping 
to  a thirl  Chinese  port  the  goods  were  covered  by  cf duty  paid  certificate" 
anion  a- rival  at  the  third  port  the  coast  trade  duty  was  again  paid.  It 

may  further  go  to  u fourth  or  a ^lfth  Chinese  port  in  the  same  manner  . 

From  any  of  these  ports  the  goods  ratty  go  to  "inland"  places  and  tsoch- 

are 

goods  not  entitled  to  transit  pass  privilege.  They  had  to  pay  Likin 


enroute , 
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The  Commissioner  and  his  sta^f  had  no  control  of  the  revenue 
which  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  superintendent,  A Oustoi 
hank  is  attached  to  each.  Customs  Torse.  there  is  any  complaint  about 
the  malpractice  of  the  hanker  the  consul  concerned  Teals  with  the 
Chinese  authority  lirectly. 

T>y  the  treaties,  the  foreign  merchants  on  foreign  ships 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality.  In  case  off  smuggling 
the  Customs  had  no  authority  whatever  against  the  merchants,  "he 
customs  might  confiscate  his  goods  hut  tvere  was  no  other  penalty  imposed 
the  offending  merchant..  Against  an  offending  ship  there  were  three 
remedies,  all  strictly  limited  hy  treat,  . 

(1)  Tor  illigitm.ate  trade  the  ship  might  he  deprived  of  the 
privilige  of  further  trading  along  the  coa.cT. 

(2)  Tor  having  on  hoard  goods  falsely  manifested  she  might  he 

fined  1 after  a Joint  investigation  and  decision  hy  the  customs  and  the 
consul  concerned 1 " not  over  5CC  Taels. 

(3)  That  the  customs  might  withdraw  the  extra  treaty  concess- 

wa3 

ions.  The  last  commercial  t reaty ^concluded  in  I860  and  under  the 
sailing  ship  conditions  the  import  duties  had  to  he  cleared  up  before 
the  clearance  could  he  granted.  Since^did  not  agree  with  the  present 
steam  ship  conditions  the  customs  granted  the  extra  treaty  privilege 
in  allowing  the  duties  to  he  paid  even  several  weeks  after  the  ship 
had  left. 

The  lack  0^  further  penalty  is  totally  due  to  the  fact  that 

e 

they  were  under  the  protection  0^  traties  hut  partly  iue  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  competent  tribunal  before  which  such  cases  could  he 
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Marine  Department . The  co  st  line  is  divided  ir/o  §4 
sections  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  coast  and  the  great  rivers. 
The  Lights,  Light  vessels,  Light  boats,  Buoys,  and  Beacons  maintained 
tv  the  maritime  cusoms  in  the  Chinese  waters  in  191} ( V e last  year 
of  the  Thing  Dynasty)  were  us  follows:- 


Lights 

135 

Light  vessels 

5 

Light  boats 

40 

Buoys 

138 

Be aeons 

IIP 

Total 

43? 

Under  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Fotert  Part  the  Chinese 

i 

government  wets  generously  W appropriate  three-tenths  of  the  tonnage 
dues  ^or  the  main/ ainance  o^  these  aids  of  navigation  which  were  left 
undone  for  centuries. 


The  educational  Department. 

-f’or  "tj&e  Educational  T>epartment  of  the  Customs  founded  under  the 

inspiration  of  fir  pobert  Hart  w— seven-tenths  of  the  gross  tonnage 

) 

dues  was  set  aside  to  educate  the  Chinese  in  Foreign  languages  and  other 

"branches  of  Western  sciences.  There  were  two  colleges,  one  in  Peking  and 

the  other  one  in  Canton  . The  former  was  merged  in  the  Peking  \lniversity 

which 

in  1902;  the  latter  was  rather  smaller  -an4  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Postal  Department. 

The  Chinese  had  two  forms  of  postal  service,  - the  Government 
Service  of  Couriers  has  its  record  since  Chow  Dynasty.  ( 1122  -s249.  B.C.  ) 
and  private  commercial  enterprise.  mhe  former  was  purely  for  government 
communication  between  the  seat  of  the  government  and  the  garrisons  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the  postal 
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system  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Department  of  War.  The  service  was  not  opened  to  the  public.  Although 
the  private  organizations  answered  the  need  of  the  public  they  existed 
only  along  lucrative  lines. 

In  1861  the  Customs  organised  a Postal  Department  for 
transmission  of  its  own  mail  matter.  In  1876  this  service  was  opened  to 
♦ the  public. 

In  1896  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  intrusted  by  the  Imperial  decree  ' 
an 

with  the  creation 2mpe rial  Post.  The  Postal  Department  of  the  Customs  was 
enlarged  and  gave  birth  to  the  National  Posto^f ice . 

An  Imperial  edict  was  issued  on  May  29th,  1910,  that  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Postoffiee  was  to  he  separated  from  the  service  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  and  to  he  placed  under  the  ministry  of 
Posts  and  Communication  (Yu  Chuan  pu)  and  the  actual  transfer  was 
carried  out  in  May  1911,  a few  months  before  the  extermination  of  the 
Ching  Dynasty. 

Outside  of  the  regular  duty  the  Maritime  Customs  was  intrusted 
' with,  the  extra  burden  which  gave  speedy  development  to  several  institu- 
tions, Thdse  institutions  though  still  far  from  being  perfect  would  have 
needed  longer  to  reach  their  present  stage  had  they  not  been  grafted  on 
the  Maritime  Customs, 


> 


/ 


Chapter  G. 


The  Later  Development. 


During  the  first  decade  of  Mr.  Hart’s  term  of  office, 
the  sixties,  he  had  shown  his  ahi^ity  and  tact  in  coping 
with  J c 'I’o reigi ••  a:a  Chinese  sides  of  the  difficulties  in 
administration  and  dovetailing  the  ancient  and  new  regime 
during  the  transition  period.  The  later  obstacles  he  en- 
countered were  no  less  difficult.  * 


After  the  treaty  of  1860  the  Chinese  government  insti- 
tuted a Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  (TS^NGLI  YAMEN)  with  the 
most  enlightened  Manchu  of  that  time  at  the  head  (Prince 
Kung) . The  trading  nations  were  represented  by  Hi  eir  re- 
spective embassadors.  The  formation  of  the  new  Board  marks 
the  transition  ffcom  local  settlement  to  central  authority. 

The  infractions, between  the  foreign  merchants  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Chinese  on  the  other,  could  no  longer  be  settled 
as  formally  by  provincial  authority,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  central  government,  but  must  be  dealt  with  directly  by 
the  representatives  of  the  governments. 

The  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  the  British  merch- 
ants was  different  from  that  of  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Brit 
ish  diplomats. 

1(a)  As  regards” Transit  inwards”  the  foreign  merchants 

held  that  foreign  good.s  having  once  paid  transit  dues  coufld 

not  be  made  to  pay  any  local  charge  whatever.  The  contention 

**  II. B. Morse, ’’The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese 
Empire"-  p 360. 
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vi,  2. 


according  the  the  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  authority 
was  that  when  the  certificate  was  granted  on  application, 
both  the  port  of  entry  and  the  destination  were  distinctly 
stated.  This  proved  that  the  privilege  covered  no  further 
than  the  arrival  at  the  destination.  Further  the  Chinese 
authority  argued  that  the  foreign  merchants  had  the  choice 


a 

of  paying  the  half  tariff  duty  or  of  paying  the  likin  tax 
enroute.  Hence  there  were  certified  goods  and  non-certif&ed 
goods  at  any  inland  market.  On  arrival  at  the  destination 
the  certificate  was  cancelled.  There  would  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  certified  and  the  non-certified  goods. 

They  would  all  be  subject  to  the  local  tax. 

(b)  As  regards  "Transit  Outward”  the  certificate  was 
solely  for  goods  for  foreign  shipment.  But  the  foreign  mer- 
chants alleged  that  it  was  also  for  resale  in  China.  They 
even  claimed  that  on  goods  ordinarily  intended  for  foreign 
export,  whether  covered  by  certificate  or  not,  no  local  tax 
should  be  levied.  By  this  interpretation  the  native  trader 
was  placed  at  a disadvantage. 

2,  The  dispute  next  in  order  was  the  likin  tax.  -*The 
Chinese  taxation  system  was  the  lightest  possible  kind  in 

qU. 

the  civilized  nations.  ALikin  tax  may  be  strange  to  the 
foreign  merchants,  just  as  income  and  inheritance  and  a half 
dozen  other  taxes  arc  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
Government  has ^sovereign  right  to  resort  to  any  means  ex  - 
pedient  to  her  system.  Furthermore  the  treaty  provisions 


had  exempted  foreign  goods  under  transit  passes.  Since  the 
likin  tax  was  devised  (solely)  to  lay  the  burden  upon  Chinese 
merchants  and  traders  the  foreign  merchants  had  no  ground 
of  complaint. 

3,  Exterritoriality.  By  the  treaties  foreigners  are 
not  amenable  to  the  Chinese  law  while  residing  in  Chinese 
territory.  The  dispute  about  this  privilege  was  that  the 
Chinese  held  the  idea  that  the  foreign  merchants  violating 
Chinese  law  were  to  be  punished  by  their  national  consuls. 

The  foreign  merchants  interpreted  it  that  though  they  lived 
in  Chinese  territory  they  might  disregard  and  violate  Chi- 
nese law  with  impunity.  ”A"  For  example  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Chinese  Government  opened  the  waterways  to 

steam  navigation.  The  Chinese  negotiator  assumed  that  the 

to 

foreign  merchants  had  to  submit Athe  junk  regulations  or  new 
regulations  to  be  drawn  up  later.  The  foreign  merchant* main- 
tained an  entirely  different  attitude.  They  as sum  d that 
this  meant  the  extension  of  exterritoriality  to  the-  inland, 
and  further  that  they  were  not  amenable  to  any  regulation. 

It  resulted  in  absolute  failure.  In  reality  exterritoriality 
means  that  China  granted  the  privilege  to  the  consuls  to  ex- 
ercise the  judicial  function  over  their  respective  subjects 
or  citizens  within  Chinese  territory.  On  account  of  the  strict 
interpretation  by  foreigners  of  this  privilege  the  Chinese 
Government  was  dismayed  at  freely  opening  her  trade  to  for- 
eign me  r chan t s . 


, 


. 


if.  Most-favored-  Nation,  The  ^-im  of  the  author  of  this  phrase 


was  to  place  his  nation  on  an  equ^l  footing  with  other  rations, 
his  natural  competitors.  The  Chinese  representatives  agreed  to  it 
on  the  same  ground  — all  nations  have  to  he  treated  alike.  But  the 
later  interpretation  is  divergent  from  the  original  principle,  When 
China  conceded  a certain  privilege  to  a certain  country  on  certain 
conditions  a third  nation  steped  in  to  participate  in  the  privileges 
granted  hut  refused  to  observe  the  conditions  accepted  by  the  first 
power  to  which  it  was  originally  granted. 


years  (1860-1875)  the  defects  of  the  provisions  revealed  themselves. 
The  defects  may  be  put  in  a nut  shell  &S  follows;-  A distinction  was 
made  between  persons  and  not  between  goods.  The  treaties  provided 
one  kind  of  regulation  for  foreign  traders  while  the  Chinese  law 
provided  another  kind  of  treatment  for  the  Chinese.  Sometimes  it 
was  advantageous  for  a Chinese  to  be  treated  as  a foreigner  and  other 
times  it  was  advantageous  for  a foreign  merchant  to  be  treated  as  a 
Chinese.  In  the  long  run  there  originated  a series  of  angry  feelings 
and  jealousy  on  both  sides,  Neither  party  was  contented. 


the  complaints  resulted  in  strictly  limited  customs  tariff  of  nominally 
5%  ad  valorem  on  one  party  and  the  Likin  on  the  other  party.* 


resort  to  some  means  to  meet  her  ever  increasing  expenditure  by  in- 

& 

creasing,  internal  duty.  The  foreign  merchants  complained  that  the 
inland  duty  impeded  import  or  export  business,  and  also  offset  the 


After  the  treaty  stipulations 


The  complaints  may  be  summed  up  as  follows;-  on  bojrh  sides 


Since  the  treaties  confined 


10..  customs  tariff. 


- 


— 
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The  foreign  irerchants  complained  that  the  transit  certificates 
re  not  duly  respected  en  route^^ma/t  the  local  taxes  after  the  good3 


reached  their  lestination  were  on  transit  paid  imports 

and  further  the  various  charges  collected  from  the  producers  on 
exports  were  so  great  as  to  neutralize  the  transit  privilege. 

The  Chinese  complained  (l)  That  the  foreigners  abused  their 
transit  privilege  by  selling  transit  certificates  to  Chinese  traders 
in  both  exports  and  imports  and  hence  placed  the  honest  Chinese 
merchants  at  a disadvantage  in  competing  with  their  ^ellow  traders. 
(2)  Tve  foreign  merchants  defied  the  officials  at  the  inland  barrier 
and  refused  to  submit  to  examinations.  (3)  They  conveyed  opium  for 
Chinese  merchants  to  evade  the  libin  tax. 

The  contemporaneous  existence  of  two  systems  of  tariff, 
foreign  and  native  resulted  in  discontent  on  both  sides. 

In  Article  XXVTII  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  there  is  a 
phrase,”  All  inland  charges  whatsoever.”  The  merchants  interpreted 
it  in  one  way  which  does  not  agree  with  either  the  Chinese  or  i£. 
British  government.  The  original  meaning  of  this  article  was  that 
while  the  goods  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  merchant  they 
were  subject  only  to  custom  tariff.  When  once  the  goods  had  passed 
out  of  his  hands  they  were  liable  to  bear  any  tariff  similar  to  other 
Chinese  goods. 


The  merchants  interpreted  the  treaties  in  the  most  liberal 
terms  to  benefit  their  commerce  while  the  Chinese  local  officials 
translated  the  stipulations  in  the  most  restricted  term  in  order 
to  protect  their  local  revenue  to  meet  their  increasing  expenditure. 
Between  these  two  extrerercs  there  stood  the  British  ambassador 


. 


and  Prince  Rung,  the  head  of  the  literal  party  of  the  Chinese 
Government . 

Unsatisfactory  us  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  wp re  any 
revision  proposed  had  to  reconcile  the  foreign  merchants  and  Chinese 
officials  and  to  meet  the  appor&l  of  the  three  parties,  namely, 
the  conservative  semi-federal  nature  of  the  Chinese  government, 
the  practical  need  of  the  customs  administration,  and  lastly  the 
different  treaty  powers.  If  any  revision  met  any  opposition  from 
any  of  the  three  parties  no  matter  how  beneficial  it  would  he  the  s 
proposal  was  doomed  to  he  a failure. 

"Fifteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tier  tsin 
the  complaints  from  both  the  Chinese  officials  and  the  foreign  merchant 
were  so  intense  that  hoth  parties  felt  the  pressing  need  of  the 
revision  of  commercial  regulations  prescribed  by  the  treaties.  In 
order  to  secure  the  full  view  of  the  complaints  we  have  to  consider 
each  complaint  from  each  parties  view  point,  '’’he  complaints  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows 

The  complaints  on  both  sides  were  centered  on  the  two 
existing  taxation  systems,-  the  Likin  tax.  and  the  transit  dues. 

The  foreign  complaints  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:- 

(1)  Port  complaints, 

(2)  Inland  complaints. 

(a)  The  foreign  merchants  held  that  on  the  payment 
of  import  duty  the  goods  ought  to  have  free  circulation  at  the  port. 

The  transit  dues  were  only  leviable  when  the  goods  were  passing  the 
first  barrier  on  their  way  inland.  The  likin  tax  was  levied  at  the 


. 


ports  and  hence  checked  the  progress  of  trade.  To  this  t he  Chinese 
answered  tie  limit  of  a treaty  port  was  no  where  defined  and  the 
Chinese  government  had  an  inherent  right  to  charge  any  duty  available, 

(b)  The  foreign  merchant  further  complained  that  their 
export  trade  was  also  hampered  by  inland  taxes.  Furthermore  in 
default  of  proof  on  these  inland  taxes  transit  dues  were  charged  on 
exports.  The  total  shipment  was  procured  from  a great  number  of  middle 
men  on  a number  of  occasions.  It  was  not  only  impracticable  but  al3o 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  inland  taxes  were  paid. 

8.  Inland  complaints. 

(a)  The  transit  certificates  were  not  respected. 

(b)  After  the  arrival  at  the  destination  the  import  goods 
were  again  subject  to  various  local  taxes. 

(c)  These  various  taxes  were  so  heavy  that  the  foreign 
i rr  p o rt  s we  re  che  eke  d . 


(d)  The  various  taxes  collected  from  the  native  producers 
hampered  foreign  exports. 

In  reply  the  Chinese  urged  that  some  foreign  merchants  sold 
the  transit  certificates  to  cover  goods  which  were  not  entitled  to 
such  privileges.  T"ithin  the  ^irst  fiftenn  years  of  the  existence  of 

the  transit  system  tens  of  thousands  of  certificates  had  been  issued 

/ 

and.  in  not  more  than  twenty  cases  did  they  fail  to  he  respected,  ^hese 
certificates  were  not  honored  either  because  the  goods  were  not 

u 

X'panied  imentitle 


entitled  to  such  privileges  or  were  accompan. 


/V 
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d goods. 


The  Chinese  further  urged  that  after  the  privilege  covered 
goods  reached  the  destination  the  certificate  being  cancelled  the 
goods  bore  no  distinction  between  transit  due  covered  and  non  transit 


due  covered  ones  and  therefore  the  goods  had  to  he  treated  alike. 

To  the  last  two  complaints  the  Chinese  answered  that  the 
Chinese  government  like  others  needed  revenue  to  maintain  order, 
especially  after  ihe  long  period  o^  rehellion. 

The  Chinese  complained  that  the  foreign  merchants  acted  as 
consignees  and  conveyed  opium  rtor  Chinese  merchants  to  evade  local 
charges  and  likin  tax. 

(a)  The  foreign  merchants  sold  the  transit  certificates  to 
the  native  merchants  to  transport  their  goods  inward  or  outward  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  likin  tax. 

(h ) Come  foreign  merchants  transfered  the  native  produce 
under  "transit  outward"  certificates  hut  never  exported  them. 

(c)  Come  -'■‘oreign  merchants  carried  on  legal  trade  to 
convey  the  native  produce  under  "transit  outward"  certificates  which 
at  the  same  time  covered  produce  which  was  not  intended  to  go 
abroad. 

These  illicit  practices  placed  the  honest  native  merchants 
on  a disadvantageous  footing  and  gave  an  advantage  to  the  fraudulent. 
The  revenue  suffered  greatly. 

In  1875  the  nhinese  authorities  asked  the  Inspector  General 
to  draw  up  a proposal  for  the  better  regulation  of  commercial  relation 
between  China  and  the  Treaty  powers.  mhe  Inspector  General  in  Answer 
to  this  request  presented  three  sets  of  commercial  proposals.  These 
proposals  were  intended  to  distinguish  between  things  hut  not  between 
persons.  The  international  commerce  between  China  and  the  trading 
powers  consisted, of  very  few  commodities.  The  staple  goods  imported 
were  not  more  than  ^our  kinds,  namely,  c-otton3,  woollens,  metals 
and  sugar.  The  export  staple  products  were  also  not  more  than  four 


■ 


note  for  the  value  of  the  produce.  If  the  produce  is  finally  exported 
the  promisory  note  shall  he  cancelled.  In  case  of  not  being  shipped 
abroad  within  a certain  limit  of  time  the  promisory  note  shall  he 


presented  for  payment. 

(c)  The  re-export  3hall  not  he  entitled  to  a draw-hack 

after  three  years  from  arrival. 

(d)  Revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  tariif  rules  once 

every  five  years  is  necessary  for  each  set.  The  revised  tariff 

and  rules  shall  he  in  operation  the  following  year. 

Of  the  three  sets  of  proposals  the  first  is  very  beneficial 

to  both  foreigner  and  native;  the  second  -set  is  proposed  by  following 

the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Treaties;  and  the  third 

set  the  less  liberal  interpretation  of  the  treaties.  The  aim  is 

to  change  the  distinction  in  persons  to  the  distinction  in  goods. 

Both  foreign  and  native  merchants  are  placed  on  equal  footing.  The 

foreign  merchant  can  no  longer  say  that  the  Chinese  officials  interfere 

with  their  treaty  rights  and  the  Chinese  can  no  longer  complain  that 

the  foreign  rrerchn&ts  have  abused  the  treaty  privileges.  The  revenue 

of  the  central  government  is  insured  by  the  import  and  export  duties 

and  the  transit  dues  of  the  eight  kinds  of  staple  goods.  The  local 
the 

revenue  for  provincial  exchquer  is  guaranteed  "by  the  circulation 
of  non  staple  goods. 

In  Mr.  Hart's  supplementary  despatch  dated  February  88th,  1876, 

shortly  after  the  first  one,  he  assured  the  Chinese  government  by 

the  statistics  of  1874  that  the  public  revenue  would  not  suffer.  The 

/ 

numbers  he  quoted  were  as  follows;- 


» 


* 


Paid  Import  Duty  (1874) 


Paid  Txport  Duty  (1874) 


Cottons 

Tls. 

720,000 

^ea 

Tls. 

5,000,000 

Woollens 

»t 

150,000 

Silk 

n 

870,000 

Metals 

ii 

140,000 

Sugar 

ii 

90,000 

Sugar 

tt 

”60,000 

Cotton 

it 

40,000 

Other  Imports. 

tt 

Other  Imports. 

it 

680,000 

Sir  Robert  Hart  based  his  proposal  upon  these  figures  and 

assured  the  Chinese  authorities  that  the  total  income  of  duties 

and  transit  dues  on  the  eight  kinds  of  export  and  import  staple 

goods  would  be  paid  simultaneously  to  the  Maritime  Customs.  According  to 
the  customs  tariff  report  of  1874  the  regular  tariff  plus  transit 
lues  the  amount  of  retu-rn  for  the  following  year(  18-7)  , if  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  would  be  as  follows 


Import  Duty  Plus  Ihland  ftues. 

Pxport  Duty 

Plus 

Inland  Dues. 

Cottons 

Tls.  1,080,000 

Tea  T 

Is. 

7,500,000 

Woollens 

" 240,000 

2 ilk 

it 

1,805,000 

Metals 

" 210,000 

Sugar 

it 

135,000 

Sugar 

" 90,000 

Cotton 

tt 

60,000 

1,620,000 

9,000,000 

During  the  same  year 

(1874) 

the  duties 

collected  by  the 

Maritime 

Customs  were  as  follows:- 

Opium,  Import  Duty 

T 

Is. 

2,100,000 

Native  Produce,  Coast 

Trade 

Duty. 

it 

570,000 

Transit  due,  Inwards 

and  Outwards 

n 

230,300 

Tonnage  dues 

tt 

200.000 

3,000,300 

The  total  collection  of  the  Treaty  Port  Customs  for  the 
year  1874  amounted  to  11,500,000  Taels. 

According  to  the  first  set  oh  proposals  the  import  and 


export  duties  and  the  inland  dues  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the 
traffic  of  1874  amounted  to  10,600,000  taels.  The  import  duty 
on  opium  at  120  taels  per  picul  on  70,000  piculs  (the  amount  of 
opium  imported  in  1874)  would  realize  a result  o^  8,400,000  taels. 
The  sum  total  would  amount  to  19,000,000  taels. 

The  proposals  of  the  Inspector  Ceneral  were  too  advanced 
for  the  Chinese  officials  to  accept.  None  of  the  leading  authoritie 
were  adventurous  enough  to  advocate  them.  Emperor  Tung  Chih  after 
having  reigned  for  thirteen  years  died  in  1875  in  minority.  His 
cousin  Hwang  Hsii  five  years  of  age  succeeded  him  in  1875.  The 
Empress  Dowager  wa3  again  the  regent.  The  regent  w&3  surrounded 
by  a group  of  conservatives.  Ho  revolutionary  reform  could  be 
expected  from  her. 

In  February , 1875,  Mr.  Margary  sent  by  the  Indian  government 
and  travelling  with  a special  passport  secured  from  the  Chinese 
Government  was  murdered  with  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  official 
in  the  Province  of  Yunuan,  This  incident  led  to  the  Chifoo  agree- 
ment in  September, 1876. 

The  third  section  of  this  agreement  bears  great  interest 
on  trade,  (a)  The  British  were  to  adrr.it  the  Likin  tax  at  the  ports, 
(b)  The  transit  system  was  to  be  unified,  the  privilege  being 
attached  to  the  goods  instead  of  persons. (c)  The  high  rate  of 
import  duty  on  Indian  opium,  (d)  Four  new  ports  were  to  be  opened  - 
Ichang,  Wuhu,  Wenchow,  and  Pakboi  to  foreign  trade  and  six  ports 
of  call  on  the  Yangtze  for  the  landing  of  foreign  goods. 


The  ports  were  to  be  opened  within  six  months  but  the 


BU 


f; 


stipulations  as  to  likin  and  opium  were  to  take  effect  only  when 
the  British  government  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Treaty 
Powers.  The  other  Treaty  Powers  were  strongly  against  the  stipulated 
likin  area  and  the  Revenue  of  the  Indian  government  was  threatened 
on  account  o^  the  high  import  duty  on  opium.  The  agreement  was  the ref 
abandoned. 

In  1883  negotiations  were  reopened  with  Marques  Tseng, 
the  Chinese  ambassador,  in  London.  It  was  then  agreed  that:- 

1.  There  shall  be  a uniform  rate  on  opium  at  all  ports, 

freeing  it  from  all  other  dues  in  transit.  The  opium  trade  in  the 
shall 

interior*te  restricted  to  the  Chinese  subjects. 

* shall 

2.  The  Likin  on  opiuirrbe  fixed  at  80  taels  per  picul 

A shal 1 

(25%  ad  valorem)  the  import  tariff^ be  40  taels  in  addition. 

The  treaty  between  Prance  and  China  signed  at  Tientsin  in 
1885  had  a great  effect  on  trade  between  China  and  other  powers. 

In  this  Treaty  China  granted  Prance  a special  privilege  on  land 
route  trade  between  Prench  territor r Indo-^bina  .and  China.  Goods 
pa33ing  between  Tonking  , Prench  territory  and  the  Chinese  provinces 
Yunnan  and  Piwangsi  were  to  have  a reduced  tariff  less  than  the 
regular  tariff  at  other  open  ports.  The  sea  ports  were  open  to  all 
but  the  inland  Treaty  Port  was  available  only  to  one  power. 

The  British  Government  claimed  the  same  kind  of  differential 
rates  on  her  f rontier^  urrder'''tbs~  the  most-favored-clause 

The  Chinese  duties  at  the  Indo  China  frontier  were  three- tenths 
less  than  the  regular  tariff  on  imports  and  four-tenths  less 
than  the  regular  tariff  on  exports  and  these  were  adopted  by  the 


* 
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British. 

In  1897  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  French  privilege 
in  South-Western  frontier  of  China,  West  River  was  opened  to  seaborne 
trade  and  Winchon  was  declared  a treaty  port.  This  action  diverted 
the  trade  to  watertransport  instead  of  French  railroads. 

In  1898  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  assured  the  British 
Minister  that  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Maritime  Customs  should 
be  a British  subject  so  long  as  the  British  commerce  is  more  than 
one  half  of  all  nations  put  together. 

In  1899  the  Chinese  realized  that  the  tariff  had  to  be 
revised.  A special  commission  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  throne 
(Hons  Pheng  Hsuen  Hai,  Nieh  Chih  Fuel  and  Sir  Robert  Hart.) 

The  specific  tariff  of  5%  based  on  the  prices  of  commodities 

of  I860  had  fallen  far  below  5%  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  value 

of  silver.  It  was  almost  free  trade.  The  question  was  would  it 

be  brought  to  the  level  of  five  percent  or  would  it  be  possible  to 

bring  it  up  to  10^.  yor  the  imports  they  proposed  10fi  plus  a 5% 

taxansit  due,  payable  simultaneously,  coupled  with  the  total 

abolition  of  all  other  taxes.  The  Chinese  government  was  to  make 

adequate  arrangements  between  the  local  and  central  government 

as  to  the  proceeds  thus  realized.  For  the  exports  it  was  to  retain 

the  5%  tariff  but  to  abolish  the  right  to  bring  native  produce 

O' 

under  taxansit  passes.  For  eventual  export  to.foreign  country  the 
transit  dues  over  and  above  a half  tariff  rate  paid  at  different 
barriers  will  he  refunded. 

These  proposals  were  upset  by  the  Boxer  Uprising  of  1900 
and  were  never  carried  into  effect  but  they  distinctly  show  the 


* 


decentralized  form  of  government  . The  provincial  revenue  was  taken 
into  deep  consideration 

Since  Nov.  1961  the  regular  customs  stations  within  fifteen 

miles  of  a Treaty  Port  have  keen  placed  under  the  control  of  the 

good 

Maritime  Customs  with  ^ results  ^rom  increased  efficiency  and  more 
exact  reports,.  The  collection  from  these  stations  alone 

increased  from  Tls.  2,206,469  in  1902,  the  first  year,  to  Tls. 


3,699,024  in  1906,  four  years  later. 

/ 

By  the  Treaty  of  Mackay  (1902)  toth  the  export  and  import 

tari pf  were  reveisel  into  specific  duties  on  the  basis  of  5%  ad 

the 

valorem  according  to  the  market  prices  of  three  years  previous 
to  the  Boxer  ’far  (1900). 

It  was  stipulated  in  this  Treaty  that  the  Chinese  government 
should  undertake  to  discard  completely  the  system  of  levying  likin 


and  other  local  dues.  The  British  Government,  in  return,  consented 
to  allow  a surtax  in  excess  of  the  tariff  rate  on  botv  imports 
and  exports  on  coastwise  trade.  The  surtax  on  import  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  the  equivalent  of  one  and  ah 1 af  times  the  import  duty 
(specific  duty  based  on  5%  advalorem)  . The  tots.l  amount  on  all 
exports  except  silk  shall  not  exceed  ? 1/2%  ad  valorem.  The  export 
tariff  on  silk  shall  not  exceed  5%  ad  valorem.  In  order  to  compensate 
the  laws  of  local  revenue  a consupmtion  tax  is  allowed  on  native 
produce  for  native  consumption.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  native 
good^> brought  by  junks  or  steamboats  to  Treaty  Ports  intended  for 
local  consumption  - irrespective  of  nationality  of  the  owner  of 
the  goods-  - shall  pe iv  a consumption  tbax  to-  the  Native  Customs  House  at 
uniform  rates  fixed  at  will  by  the  Chinese  Government  according 
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kinds,  namely,  tea,  silk,  sugar  and  cotton.  The  three  sets  of 
proposals  advanced  ty  the  Inspector  General  were  as  follows;- 

1.  (a)  The  Treaty  Powers  shall  consent  that  the  four  kinds 
of  staple  import  goods  shall  pay  simultaneously  on  arrival  import 
duty  and  transit  dues  to  the  Maritime  Customs  and  the  Chinese  shell 
promise  mhat  the  said  goods  shall  he  free  from  every  kind  of  local 
or  sx^ecial  tax  without  regard  to  tve  owners. 

(b)  China  shall  consent  that  the  four  kinds  of  export 
staple  goods  shall  pay  no  local  or  special  tax  without  regard  to 
the  owners.  The  Treaty  Powers  shall  consent  that  the  said  goods  shall 
pay  export  duty  and  transit  due  to  the  Maritime  Customs  at  the  last 
port  leaving  ^or  abroad. 

(c)  China  and  t he  Treaty  Powers  shall  agree  that  all 
other  imports  shall  he  free  from  import  duty  and  transit  due  to  the 

Maritime  Customs  on  arrival  at  ^reaty  ports  hut  shall  he  subject  to 

all  local  and  special  tax  without  regard  to  the  owners. 

(d)  China  and  the  Treaty  Powers  shall  agree  that  all 
other  export  produce  without  regard  to  the  owners  shall  pay  all  local 
or  special  tax  and  shall  he  free  from  the  export  duty  and  transit 
due  to  the  Maritime  Customs  at  the  last  port  leaving  for  abroad. 

(e)  China  and  the  Treater  Powers  shall  agree  that  opium 

shall  pay  on  arrival  at  the  Treaty  Port  a heavy  import  duty  of 
120  Taels  and  shall  he  free  from  other  charges,  say  ten  miles  from 
the  Customs  House,  and  outside  of  the  limit  it  shall  he  subject  to 
all  local  or  special  tax, 

2.  (a)  Port  boundaries  shall  be  marked  by  a special 
commission.  All  the  imports  after  paying  the  import  duty  shall  he 


free  from  all  charges  within  the  port  limit.  A local  or  special  tex 
is  payable  only  when  crossing  the  boundary  line. 

(b)  The  Chinese  merchants  as  well  as  the  foreign  may  be 
allowed  to  secure  transit  papers  for  imports.  The  goods  covered  by 
these  certificates  shall  be  free  from-  all  taxation  6n  route  or  at 
the  destination.  Cn  the  arrival  at  the  destination  the  certificate 
is  to  be  cancelled  and  whether  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  native 
or  foreigner  they  are  subject  to  all  local  taxes  alike.  Further 
foreign  imports  whether  with  or  without  transit  papers  may  be  disposed 
of  ern  route . 

(c)  Both  foreign  and  native  may  secure  transit  papers 
to  convey  native  produce  from  the  interior  to  Treaty  Forts  for 
shipping  ah  roai?  exempting  them  from  all  local  tuxes.  If  a foreigner 
convey  native  produce  without  a transit  certificate  he  has  to 
pay  local  taxes  as  the  native  does.  T,!Then  the  native  produce  is 
brought  down  under  transit  certificates  it  must  enter  the  Maritime 
Customs  as  "in  transit".  1,,rhen  it  is  shipped  abroad  an  export  iuty 
has  to  be  charged.  If  shipped  to  another  joT  o t if  it  remains  at*£&L 
port  beyond  the  limited  time  it  shall  pay  double  export  duty. 

3.  (a)  It  shall  be  authoritatively  stated  that  both 
foreigner  and  native  may  bring  imports  from  port  to  place  under 
transit  certificates.  After  the  goods  have  reached  the  destination 
the  certificate  is  cancelled  and  the  goods  whether  owned  by  foreigner 
or  hy  native  are  subject  to  local  taxes.  Foreign  imports  travelling 
under  certificate  are  entitled  to  he  disposed  of  en  route. 

(b)  When  the  native  produce  travels  under  transit  papers 
the  merchant  concerned  has  to  deposit  with  the  Customs  a promissory 
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to  the  nature  of  the  goods,-  whether  the  articles  are  necessaries 
of  life  or  luxuries. 

The  rates  of  Hustons  Tariff  on  land  frontiers  are  to  he  in 
unified  form  as  those  on  the  seacoast.  This  aimed  to  do  away  with 
the  French  stipulation  which  secured  reduced  rates  on  her  frontier. 

By  this  same  Treaty  the  decentralizing  tendency  of  the 
Chinese  Government  was  checked  to  a certain  extent.  In  that  the 
provincial  authorities  had  reduced  the  combined  amoun^  of  tariff 
and  likin  in  order  to  encourage  junk  trade  and  divert  the  Imperial 
revenue  to  the  Provincial  exchequer.  In  Article  III  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  tariff  on  junk  trade  should  he  not  less  xhan  that  on  steam 
trade  between  Hongkong  and  the  ports  of  Kwangtung  Province. 

After  the  opening  of  the  FTest  River  ( Hwang tung ) in  1R73 
the  trade  between  Hongkong  and  Canton  was  largely  carried  by 
steamers  in  the  first  nine  months  but  in  the  last  three  months 
of  the  same  year  on  account  o'1  the  low  rates  of  tariff  of  the  native 


customs  the  trade  was  diverted  to  junks.  After  a quarter  of  a 
century  in  1895  the  steamer  trade  dropped  from  9 Of  to  10^  of  the 
whole.  The  only  trade  that  the  steamers  maintained  was  the 
carrying  of  the  ’ passengers  and  the  conveyance  of  raw  silk 
and  other  costly  and  perishable  goods  on  account  of  their  swiftness. 

In  1906  a further  development  took  place,  By  an  Imperial 
decree  of  May  6th  the  Maritime  Customs  which  had  been  under  the 
Foreign  Office  was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  a new  board 
created  for  this  purpose  - the  Chuiwuchu  or  pe venue  council. 
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In  the  3UKie  year  the  Russians  were  attempting  to  substitute 
the  English  Inspector  General  with  a Russian  one  hut  by  the  requesx 
oi  on«  British  Ambassador,  Bir  Claude  McDonald,  the  Chinese  authority 
promised  that  since  the  British  trade  predominates  in  ^hina  the 
heal  of  the  Maritime  Customs  should  be  a British  subject. 

In  the  course  of  time,  since  the  birth  o^  the  Maritime 
Customs  the  number  of  Customs  Houses  increased  from  four  offices 
Maritime  Customs  in  I860  to  seven  in  1861;  eleven  in  1868,  twelve 
in  1863,  fourteen  in  1864,  Swenty-one  in  1887,  thirty-three  in  1900 
and  forty-seven  in  1910.  The  amount  of  revenue  increased  correspondingly. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  revenue  increase  during 
the  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Maritime  Customs. 


Customs  Revenue. 


Year 

Humber  of 
Open  Ports. 

Import 

Duties. 

Bxport  Duties. 

Coast  ^rade 
Duties. 

1860 

4 

913,488 

1,458,865 

68,407  # 

1870 

14 

3,569,850 

5,160,938 

447,343 

1880 

19 

4,617,773 

8,868,688 

786  196 

1890 

83 

6,588,914 

7,531,888 

945,817 

1900 

33 

7,849,443 

8.634,774 

1,638,487 

1910 

.47 

14,087,838 

13,138,535 

8,183,79 8 

Year 

Tonnage 
Due  s 

transit 

Dues 

Opium 

Likin 

Total 

1860 

97,003 

2,531,763 

1870 

307,815 

158,631 

9,543,977 

1880 

849,591 

336,341 

14,358,583 

1890 

389,893 

541,843 

6,129,071 

21,996,226 

1900 

724,860 

675,059 

3,961,423 

22,873,986 

1910 

1,389,024. 

2,063,167 

2,839,083 

35,571,879 

# In  1860  there  was 

no  coast  trade, 

. This  figure  stands  f 

or  the 

trade 

carried  by  the 

Chinese  junks 

registered  under  Mari 

time 

Customs. 


Rince  the  developmrnt  of  the  Maritime  Customs  the  revenue 
from  thi3  source  gradually  increased  and  played  an  important  part 
toward  the  supporting  of  the  government.  In  1890  the  Revenue  from 
this  source  amounted  to  22,000,000  taels  in  round  numbers,  one 
quarter  of  the  total  expenditure  which  was  88,000,000  taels.  In  the 
last  few  years  of  the  Ching  Dynasty  the  total  expenditure  increased 
to  101,000,000  taels  annually  while  the  revenue  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  rose  to  35,000,000  taels  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
expenliture . 

Every  movement  toward  the  reform  of  the  Customs  policy, 
however,  was  closely  watched  by  the  trading  powers  with  regard  to 
their  own  interest.  It  was  while  the  Maritime  Customs  were  in  this 
state  that  the  Revolutionists  arose  and  overthrew  the  Ching  Dynasty. 


* 
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Chapter  VTI 


The  Future  Problem. 

The  future  problem  of  the  Chinese  Republic  as  far  as  the  reform 
of  the  Customs  tariff  is  concerned  has  a two-fold  difficulty. 

1.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  people 
To  the  occidental  people  since  the  path  is  a down  trodden  one  it  should 
be  discarded  but  to  the  Chinese  the  theory  and  the  practice  are  differ- 
ent. Innovation  means  uncertainty  and  detriment.  Since  this  experiment 
was  practiced  by  our  forefathers  without  conflict  and  since  it  has  been 
carried  out  harmoniously  in  the  p^st  we  do  not  want  to  venture  on  a new 
way.  A Chinese  never  cherished  the  ambition  to  establish  a new  enter- 
prise. He  is  a pessimist.  The  golden  age  is  in  the  past . He  Ices  not 
expect  to  surpass  his  forefathers.  He  wants  to  be  worthy  of  the  blood 
of  his  forefathers  that  is  in  his  veins.  To  restore  the  golden  age  of 
the  great  forefathers  is  the  ambition  he  possesses,  if  he  possesses 
any  at  all.  Innovation  is  always  suspected. 

Furthermore  the  privileges  the  Chinese  conceded  to  the 
trading  powers, gratuitously  or  exacted,  were  granted  with  no  knowledge 
of  their  being  harmful.  These  privileges,  nevertheless,  turned  out  to 
be  formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers  against  the  Chinese. 
'-Exterritoriality  and  Most  -favored-nation  clauses  are  examples. 

The  former  was  granted  with  great  reluctance.  The  iat-ter  was  granted 
gratuitously.  Both  grants  impeded  the  development  of  the  Chinese  trade 
and  confounded  the  Chinese  diplomats  for  more  than  half  a century.  The 
one  granted  gratuitously  proved  to  he  more  detrimental  than  the  other. 

To  the  officials  any  new  demand  of  the  trading  nations  seemed  to  have 


latent  mischief  in  it  . To  put  it  into  Hart's  words;-  " The  foreign 
(treaty)  negotiator  generally  presented  himself  in  a more  or  less 
beseeching  attitude,  and  china  assented-  generously, as  she  thought  - 
to  his  prayers  for  treaty  relations.  But  ratifications  once  exchanged, 
what  China  had  granted  as  treaty  advantages  forthwith  became,  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  party,  treaty "rights" , and  woe  betide  if  she  failed 
to  live  up  to  her  new  duties." 

s 

In  negotation  or  revision  of  a treaty  any  new  demand  or 
suggestion  was  entertained  by  the  Chinese  diplomat  with  great  suspicion, 
unless  he  understood  it  thoroughly.  A new  demand  might  involve  indefnite 
detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  government.  Bach  foreign 
request  was  a pitfall  that  he  had  to  dodge. 

In  the  new  Republic  conditions  have  changed;  both  the  ultra - 
conservative  party  and  the  Radicalist  are  educated  through  long 
experience  to  conform  to  the  general  principles  of  the  civilized 
nations.  The  difference  between  thede  two  parties  is  that  the  one  wishes 
to  reform  the  Republic  by  evolution  and  the  other  by  revolution.  The 
inactive  nature  of  the  Chinese  people  as  whole  has  vanished  but 
over  consciousness  as  a Result  of  being  cheated  by  Treaty  negotiators 
still  exists. 

2,  The  Treaty  Nations  are  numerous.  Their  interests  in 
commerce  with  China  are  different.  According  to  the  most-favored-  nation 
clause  China  has  to  treat  them  similarly. 

The  foreign  merchants  desire  complete  freedom  for  commercial 
and  industrial  Enterprise  throughout  the  whole  of  China  plus  the 
privilege  of  ^exterritoriality.  Since  the  existence  of  the  principle 
of  exterritoriality,  the  Chinese  officials  realized  that,  it  is  necess- 
ary to  confine  the  merchants  to  Treaty  Ports, 
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As  long  a-s  the  Treaty  Powers  cling  to  the  principles  of 


m 


exterritoriality  and  the  most- favored-nation  clauses  the  Chinese 
authorities  have  no  freedom  to  reform  the  customs  tari*^. 

The  former  would  never  abandon  the  principle  of  exterritoriality 
unless  the  Chinese  government  should  reform  the  law  code,  and  adopt 
the  general  system  of  trial  by'  Jury. 

In  order  to  restore  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  nhinese 
government  a special  tribunal  must  he  established  at  every  commercial 
port  to  settle  the  disputes  of  smuggling  and  false  manifestation  and 
hence  withdraw  the  authority  of  the  consuls  over  smuggling  1 


In  the  twelfth ^of  the  Treaty  of  Mackey  of  190g  the  British 
government  agrees  to  give  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Judicial  reform: 
which  China  was  desiring  to  accomplish.  Great  Britian  further  promised 
that  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  should  accomplish,  this  reform  the  British 

3 

government  would  be  ready  to  relinguish  the  exterritoriality  rights. 

The  most-favcred-n&tion  clause  bound  the  Chinese  government 

hand  and  foot.  She  could  not  carry  out  the  tariff  reforms  at  her  ovm 

* 

will,  vor  example,  the  Trench  government  is  interested  in  silk.  The 
tariff  on  silk  was  determined  as  early  as  1842,  The  treaty  of  Banking  - 
a specific  duty  based  on  5%  ad  valorem.  Since  then  the  price  has  greatiy 

s 

increased  and  the  duty  has  fallen  below  3%. 

In  / ^ 0 / Germany  and  Russia  advocated  that  China  should  be 
allowed  to  raide  the  tariff  in  order  to  secure  a greater  income  to 
liquidate  her  foreign  indebtedness.  The  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts  to  more  than  50%  of  all  other  nations  put  together  and  hence 
she  strongly  objected  to  the  proposal. 
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the  burden  falls  heavily  on  tie  poor  while  the  rich  hardly  realize  it. 

Furthermore  the  rate  of  tariif  on  exports  was  to  he  7 1/2  % 

the  duty 

after  the  abolition  of  likin.  and  on  imports  wfcsto  he  no  less  than  the 

’ A 

regualr  tariff  plus  the  surtax  of  7 1/2/  whichwa’-s  to  he  12  1/2%  . By 

this  new  regulation  the  export  tariff  on  tea  Wh.s'toTe  7 1/2/  which  was 

that 

fermeriy  10%, and  on  silk  7 1/2/  which  was  3%  since  the" Treaty  of  Tientsin 


-•  1858  ■ The  export  tariff  on  tea^aa  decreased  while  that  on  silk  3 tffxs 

increased. Under  the  Cohong  regime  these  two  industries  were  monopolized 
by  the  Chinese.  Now  there  are  strong  rivals.  The  Indian  tea  is  much 
nearer  to  the  London  market,  especially  since  the  opening  6f  the  Suez 
Canal A The  Indian  tea  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  free  of  export 
and  o^*  being  under  scientific  cultivation.  The  other  rival  on  both 
tea  and  silk'  is  Japan.  If  China  wishes  to  compete  with  her  neighboring 
countries  besides  scientific  application  to  these  industries  the  export 
tariff  must  be  completely  abolished.  Tvo  export  o^  silk  was  in  lC?^ 

33/  of  the  whole  export  trade  and  in  1908  30"  of  the  whole 5and  in  1911^ 
the  last  year  of  the  Ching  Dynasty^/fof  the  whole. 


is  free  the  export  trade  must  be  encouraged. The  purchasing  power  is 
represented  by  her  exports.  A greater  amount  of  exports  would  result 
in  a greater  amount  of  imports  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  o^ 
export  tariff. 

The  dictation  of  foreign  powers  must  be  removed.  Since  1842 
the  treaties  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Some  of  them  were  signed  under 
the  threat  o^  military  force.  The  powers  per  sued  their  own  commercial 
The  party  most  concerned  was  least  considered. 


A 


If  there  is  freedom  of  duty  on exports  China  rvJiIl  lose  her 
export  tariff.  But  the  loss  is  merely^ nary.  Since  the  export 


benefit . 


"Following  the  centuries-old  tradition  loth  exports  and 


imports  are  equally  taxed.  By  the  Treaty  hanking,  1848,  the  export 
tariff  on  tea  was  10^  ad  valorem  while  on  other  exports  as  well  as 
imports  the  tax  'was  only  5% . Besides  the  regular  custom  tariff  there 
are  several  different  kinds  local  taxes,  which  make  China’s  export 
duty  the  heavist  among  tve  commercial  nations.  The  provisions  the 
Treaty  of  Mack  ay  stipulated  that  a surtax  o^  one  and  fa.  half  ■Limes  the 
tariff  in  addition  to  the  5^  import  tariff  was  allowed  provided  that 
the  Chinese  government  should  completely  abolish  the  likin  and  other 
internal  taxes.  Tince  the  Chinese  government  did  not  fulfil  her  part 
of  the  stipulation  she  lid  not  press  her  right  to  levy  a surtax. 
Consequently  the  specified-  duty  based  on  of  ad  valorem  instituted  hy 
the  Treaty  o^  Hanking  1848  was  revised  in  1858  ty  the  Treaty  o^  Tientsin 
on  the  fall  of  prices  and  again  in  1901  for  the  same  purpose.  The  rates 
of  tariff  outlived  the  Ching  Bynasty  which  terminated  in  1911. 

Furthermore  the  rates  on  imports  are  the  same,-  a specific 
tariff  based  on  ad  valorem.  The  rates  should  be  different  on  account 
of  three  reasons. 

1.  From  amoral  and  industrial  efficiency  standpoint,  the 
demoralizing  imports  should  be  totally  prohibited  or  should  raise  a 
high  rate  of  tariff,.  The  imports  of  this  kind  are  liquor  and  tobacco. 
Opium  has  already  been  entered  on  the  prohibition  list  since  1907 
and  further  since  1910. 

8.  From'  an  economic  standpoint,  the  Chinese  government 
heeds  revenue  to  liquidate  the  foreign  debt  incurred  in  the  receni 
warfl  and  Boxers’  Bprising. 

3.  The  luxuries  should  he  taxed  heavily-  because  they  can 


bear  the  tax. 


• ' 


c* 
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The  woollen  industry  neVer  existed  in  China.  This  industry 

probably  would  take  decades  if  not  generations  to  develop.  The  rates 

on  woollen  may  remain  as  they  are.  The  cotton  industry  was  originated 

/ 

in  China  and  the  mass  is  educated  to  it.  Since  the  modern  inventions 
the  home  market  has  been  flooded  with,  'foreign  goods  and  raw  cotton  has 
become  export  staple  goods. China  should  specialize  on  cotton  industry. 
Large  machine  factories  have  been  recently  introduced  into  China.  In 
order  to  protect  these  industries  in  their  infancy  a high  tariff  rate 
is  necessary  in  order  to  check  the  competition  of  Foreign  imports. 

Cn  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  o'f  Mackay 
requests  the  Chinese  government  + o levy  an  excise  duty  on  cotton  goods 
of  the  Chinese  factories.  The  excise  was  to  he  twice  a • high  as  the 
import  tariff. 

Although,  free  trade  should  be4  the  ultimate  aim,  the  new 
Republic  during  this  transition  period  must' resort  to  protection  for 
two  reasons,  narmely;- 

1.  The  revenue.  The  Chinese  Republic  has  an  indebtedness 
to  foreign  nations  either  devolved  from  the  former  dynasty  or  incurred 
through  the  revolution.  The  expenditure  including  the  interest  and  in- 
stallment payment  on  the  foreign  debt  exc  eds  the  revenues  by  Jpp-,pS 
The  first  two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Republic  the  government  '-had 
to  resort  to  foreign  loans.  After  the  declaration  of  the  European  war 
the  Republic  was  left  to  work  out  her  own  salvation. 

3.  The  leading  industries  the  Chinese  (cotton,  tea,  and 
silk)  have  been  either  totally  or  partially  ousted  out  from  the  market 


after  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  Chinese  were  educated  in 
these  industries  for  centuries.  Protection  is  the  only  means  hy  which 
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There  are  several  means  of  getting  rid  of  thi‘8  Huh^icap 

follows 

1.  The  most  simple  way  Is  a slow  hut  3nre  process.  The  treaty 

powers  realize  the  political  weakness  of  China  and  take  the  oppo^UP-kty 

to  benefit  themselves  at  her  expense.  China  hag  to  develop  her  military 

with 

power  und  -make  ‘'a'r;  alliaricJfe  the  friendly  party  to  check  the  unreasonable 
demand  of  the  other  party.  In  other  words  she  shall  cease  to  be  a bone 
of  contention  among  the  different  parties  by  joining  herself  to  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  struggle.  Unless  she  becomes  a world  power  fterself 
she  cannot  easily  uuntangle  herself  from  the  complicated  imposition 
of  the  treaty  powers. 

8.  Through  diplomacy  she  may  be  able  to  secure  the  freedom 

to  reform  her  tariff  system.  In  the  Protocol  signed  by  China  and  the 

Treaty  Powers  on  Sept.  7th, 1911,  the  Chinese  government  promised  to 

abandon  the  likin  tax  and  other  dues  on  goods  at  the  place  of  production 
* 

in  transit ,and  at  destination.  The  British, in  turn,  consented  in  allow- 
a 

ingA surtax  in  addition  to  the  regular  import  tariff  and  also  a surtax 
on  export  duty  on  Chinese  good3  for  foreign  or  coast-wise  trade.  The 
surtax  it  is  clearly  stated  should  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  one 
and  a half  times  the  import  duty.  The  surtax  on  exports  and  the  regular 
export  duty  shall  not  exceed  seven  and  a half  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
protocol  further  stipulated  that  a consumption  tax  may  be  imposed  on 
Chinese  produce  for  Chinese  consimnption. 

These  stipulations,  however,  were  not  carried  . cm  I 
out.  They  wreie  artificial  and  were  not  a natural  development  in  response 
to  her  necessity,  commodities  were  classified  into  two  denominations, 
import  and  export.  Each  cla^s  import  or  export  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  commodity  rust  pay  the  specified  amount  of  tariff.  The 
incidence  falls  equally  on  the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  necessaries  of 
life  and  the  luxury  are  equally  taxed.  As  a consequence  of*  this 
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these  industries  can  he  restored. 


3,  China  is  an  agricultural  country.  According  to  Friedrich 
hook 


List  in  his  Fas  Nationals  System  der  Politischen  Oekonomie  (1841'' 
when  the  industry  is  in  infancy  in  an  agricultural  country  protection 
is  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  the  industries. 

In  spite  o^  the  fact  that  China  has  possessed  inexhaustahle 
mineral  resources  in  different  varieties  and  'the  benefit  of  cheap  ]>bor 
the  metals  ranked  as  one  of  the  staple  import  goods.  Although  China 

possesses  coal  deposits  rich  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  one  thousand 

/ 

years  coal  was  imported. 


Pules  and  regulations  were  adopted  following  the  ru’Leis  of J otherrftsQtions 
in  mines.  The  exchequer  of  the  central  government  may  soon  realize 
the  mining  royalties.  The  Chinese  a.8  a whole  will  greatly  increase 
their  stock  of  exchangeable  commodities.  The  increase  of  purchasing 
power  has  to  be  responded  to  by  the  increase  of  imports.  The  central 
government  'will  again  enjoy  the  tariff. 


not  he  neglected.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial  government  had  impeded 
the  advance  of  the  tariff  reform.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the  clear 
cut  distinction  between  the  local  and  central  exchequers  must  be 
drawn  up.  The  indirect  taxes  should  be  appropriated  to  the  central 
government.  The  consumption  tax  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Mackay, 
1902,  should  compensate  the  local  government.  Corporations  have  come 
into  existence  in  the  recent  years.  The  infant  corporation  has  to  be 


The  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  was  established,/ 


Another  phase  of  the  peculiar  nature  the  Chinese  should 


protected . After  the  corporations  have  reached  their  maturity  a 
corporation  tax  may  he  levied  for  local  expenditure. 
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Another  important  step  that  the  Chinese  government  rust 


take  toward  to  the  complete  reform:  of  the  maritime  customs  is  to 
substitute  native  for  the  foreign  employees.  Tn  the  year  1P75  the 
number  of  foreigners  employed  by  the  customs  was  437  o^  18  nationalities 
in  1911  the  number  increased  to  1378  of  twenty  nationalities.  Tn 
addition  to  the  newly  founded  College  o^  Revenue, Chairs  should  be 
created  in  every  state  institution  in  order  to  educate  the  Chinese  to 
take  the  place  o^  foreign  employees  in  the  Custom  Houses. 

Ih  recent  years  as  the  Maritime  Customs  Houses  increased 
from  fourteen  in  1875  to  forty-eight  in  1911,  the  last  year  of  the 
Imperial  dynasty,  the  number  of  employees  both  foreign  and  Chinese 
increased  from  1918  in  1875  to  7194  in  1911.  The  Chinese  are  employed 
in  a 'greater  proportion  than  foreigners  ( foreigners  1378  and  Chinese 
5816)  but  they  usually  occupy  minor  posts.  The  motto  for  the  future 
should  be  ’’China  for  the  Chinese”. 
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